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New house, fice ocean view, large piazzas, 
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North Beach Haven, N. J. 


A first-class Hotel at moderate rates, 
100 yards from the ocean, and 400 
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HAUTAUQUA LODGING —. A FEW DESIR- 
able rooms in private house on Lake front. Post 
Office Box 369, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


OUNTRY BOARD IN SANDY SPRING. 
Near telegraph, post-office, store, and Friends’ 
Meeting. Plenty of shade. Good water. ‘lerms $6.00 
per week. Children $3 and $4. Special termsif several 
Address BLOOMFIELD, 


OTHER’S HELP WANTED. — CAPABLE 
young woman who has had some experience with 
Must be bright,«f good 
disposition, and a cheerful companion. Address No. 
146, this Office 
ANTED.—A FRIEND AS SUPERINTEN- 
dent and Business Manager for Chappaqua Moun- 
Address witb particulars and references 
as to character and business ability, ROBERT S. 
HAV IL AN D, Chappaqua, N.Y. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 
t.soaday. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
IST ERS, 1920 H ‘St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 

CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 

Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


Pa 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, )} p 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, f Philadelphia, Pa. 





JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Ovvicss: (| Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 

325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 

in Montgomery and Philadelphia « counties. 


REMOVED. 
Lizziz J. LAMBERT, Millinery, 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 


GEORGE B. COCK 
STENOGRAPHER, 


14S. Broap Street, Pura 


Practicing 


Telephone 1-42-25 D. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 

Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
<aniandie L. 





JONES. 


Morgan Bunting "Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
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CHAUTAUQUA: 
SPECIAL RAILROAD TICKETS. 
Friends going on the Special Trains 

yin Ne 


please 


to Chau- 
v York, Phila- 
send betweer 


$10.00 for each 

1 cents t badge to the under- 
either by Postal Money Order, Check, or 
t bankable in New York, rece pt of which wil 


mediately acknowle lged and the tic kets and 


mailed between the ist and roth of Eighth 
ssary 100 passengers to obtain the rate | 
red from Philadelphia, and would 
» from New York and Baltimore. | 
But as there are many details yet to be arranged 
largely dependent upon the certainty of the 
of e train, Friends are | 
unnecessarily delay their applications 
ces heretofore received of intention of 
going, of course cannot be taken asa guarantee 
If any should find by Eighth month roth that 
circumstances will prevent their going, the tickets 
can be returned and money refunded 
In cations, the full 
office and local Railroad 
requ if off the main 
the Speciai e Stat 


ing point ; 


The nece 


ve 1S asst 


requisite number ach 
urged not to 


(the not 


sending appl name, post- 
station are 
ine of the route of 
yn at the connect- 
also, if expecting to return direct from 
Chautauqua, or with the party via Niagara 


address 
red 


also 
rain, give tl 


OTHER DETAILS 


\ baggage car will be attached to each train. | 

{// special trains will stop at such stations as | 
accommodate Friends, (including those who hold 
other than the special $10.00 tickets), if notice is 
given by the roth of Seventh month. 

\ few applications have been 
Parlor Car seats 


cations are 


received for 
; if a sufficient number of appli- 
received to justify it, on any 
attached 

the time-table for each 
r publication S¢ 


one 

section, such a car will be 
It is hoped to have train 

l venth month 14 

I ther details in regard to the Railroad 

ngements notice the INTELLIGENCER 


of Sixth 16th or 23d. 


pDiease 
month 


SUPPER AT HORNELLSVILLI 


Recept on desire to } 
the number who will probably want 
Hornellsville. Friends 


he informat 


mve 
are therelore 


yn if possible when 


JOHN WM 


h ir 


HUTCHINSON 
mmittee on Transportation | 
220 East 12th St., New York 


im ( 


he accommodation of Friends from Bucks 
ng Counties, who expect to go to 
itauqua on the Special train from Philadel 
phia Eighth month 20 ir train 
de!lphia and Reading Ra 
7-156 a.m 


2 of 


( nai 
1 regul via Phila- 
Trenton Junction 7.26, due at Jenkin- 
connects with special 


. l 
8 O CIOCK 


Public 
Telephone 
No 1-33.55. 


Business Men 


and others whose houses are | 


closed during the 


Summer 


find a comfortable home, at 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Dinner 12 to 2 
Breakfast 7 to 8.30 a. m. 
Supper 6 to 7 p. m. 


Rooms 50 cents per night. 
$3 and $4 per week. 
Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 


} communicate 


to secure better accommodations than can 


| Friends’ Meeting on First-days at 10 a. m 


New 
| 


lroad will leave Trenton 


leaving Philadel- |} 


will | 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 


p.m., 25 cents. | | 





| Boarding Places at Chautauqua. | Darlington 


THE rooms at the Hotel and following Cottages 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., have not as yet all been 
engaged for Conference week. 


ROOM WITH BOARD. 


The proprietors have made rates as follows. 

Hotel Athenzeum, $1.50 and $2.00 each, per day, 
two in a room; single rooms $2 and $3. 

Mrs. W.S. Ensign, Spencer Cottage, 372 Pales- 
tine Avenue, $7 each, per week, two in room; 
single rooms $7 and §8. 

Miss Annie Morey, Morey Cottage, 696 Palestine 
Avenue, $6 and $7 each, per week, two in a 
room; single rooms $8. 

Mrs. S.S. Haskins, Cary Cottages, 354 and 
Bowman Avenue, $6 and §7 each, per week, 
two in a room; single rooms §7 and $8. 

Mrs. Jennie C. Cook, Cook Cottage, 83 Simpson 
Avenue, $7 each, per week, two in a room, 
single rooms $8 and $10. 

Mrs. Westley, Westley Cottage, Hedding St. 

and Terrace Avenue, $6 and $7 each, per 

week, two ina room; single rooms $6 to $8. 

O. Snow, Snow Cottage, Waugh St. and 

Pratt Avenue, $5 to $7 each, per week, two 

in a room; single rooms $ to $8. 

Miss Mary W. Martin, Vera Cottage, Terrace 
Avenue, $7 and $8 each, per week, two in a 
room ; single rooms $8 to $r1o. 

Mrs. Isabella Whallon Bugbee, Whallon Cottage, 
Miller Avenue and Promenade, $6 and §7 
each, per week, two in aroom; single rooms 
$7 and $8. 


Tt 
ID5 
e 


Mr. 


| Mrs. Crowley, Columbine Cottage, cor. Wythe 


and Waugh Avenues, $6 to $7 per week, 
each, twoin a room ; single rooms §7 to $9. 
The Cottages named in previous lists, but now 
omitted, have all been filled. 
It is hoped Friends will 
the list of Cottages, and Hotel, and 
directly with their proprietors, 
engaging their rooms as early as possible in order 
be 


avail themselves 


of 


obtained later in the season. 

The Committee have opened headquarters at 
27 Whitfield Ave., Chautauqua ,and aé// Friends 
are requested to register there as soon after ar- 
rival as possible. 

Arrangements hold a 
, dur- 
>. U, 


have been made to 
ing Seventh and 
Hall. 

Any further information which may be desired 
will be given by Joseph T. McDowell, at the 
above address, Chautauqua, N. Y., or by 

HARRY A. HAWKINS, Clerk 
Committee on Reception, 
457 W. ast St. 


Eighth months in C. L. 


York 


Young Friends’ Review. 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


| Now in its Fifteenth Year. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business Epiror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embaimer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-29-38-D. 


Seminary 
For Young Ladies, 
West Chester, Pa. 


Forty-seventh school year commences Ninth mont! 
17th. A successful School for nearly half a centur 
Good buildings, beautiful and healthy location. Mathe- 
matical, Scientific, Linguistic, and Art departments 
New Gymnasium. Terms $190 per school year. 

For Cataiogues address the Principal, 


F. P. RYE, or R. DARLINGTON 





Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Surnishes a pee, guarded education, and pre 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S.WALTON, } p.) 44 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, f 47#*<ifals. 
Circulars on application. 





George School, 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
iation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


For Boarpinc anp Day Pupits oF Botn Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Libera! 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
aess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


Or, Jenkintown, Pa 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chelten Hills School, 


Wyncote, Penna. 
For girls and boys. For circulars, address, 
ANNIE HEACOCK, Principal. 


: ’ 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 


under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 


Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL For 
Boys anp Grrts. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Piease mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 















Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 1Igoo. 
XXVIII. 
In the First-day School work we must not be imita- 
tors; we must be originators, under Divine influence 


and control. 


defined field. 


As Friends we have a clearly 
HERBERT P. WortTH. 


From his paper, ‘‘ How can we improve our Methods and 
strengthen our Schools ?’’ read at the Swarthmore Conference. 


JUSTICE, 

A HUNDRED noble wishes fill my heart ; 
I long to help each soul in need of aid ; 

In all good works my zeal would have its part ; 
Before no weight of toil it stands afraid. 


But noble wishes are not noble deeds, 
And he does least who seeks to do the whole : 
Who works the best, his simplest duties heeds ; 
Who moves the world, first moves a single soul. 


Then go, my heart, thy plainest work begin ; 
Do first, not what thou canst, but what thou must; 
Build not upon a corner-stone of sin, 
Nor seek great works until thou first be just. 
— Charles Francis Richardson. 


DISCUSSION ON BIRTHRIGHT MEMBER- 
SHIP. 


In London Yearly Meeting, this year, an extended discussion on 
Birthright Membership took place. Bedfordshire Quarterly Meeting 
had sent up a proposal that after the Ist of First month, Igor, 
the present birthright system should end; children, however, 
both of whose parents were members should be registered as ‘‘ Associ- 
ates’’ of the Society, and they, as well as children with 
one parent a member, should have all their present rights in the 
Society, except that of members of meetings for discipline. They 
should not acquire this except by being made full members of the 
Society, by application in the usual way. 

The following abridgment of the report of the discussion we take 
from the British Friend. 

Watson GRACE said that the desire of Bedfordshire 
Quarterly Meeting was simply that the principles 
upon which membership rested should be unified, 
and that an anomally which imposed a heavy burden 
on the minds of many Friends should no longer be 
continued. If the Society was to continue as a 
body able to impress its spiritual life on the com- 
munity, we must feel the necessity for spiritual life 
in our membership. We must feel that this did not 
exist as it should; we must sorrowfully confess that 
we had a large number of members who felt very 
little interest in the matters that were being discussed 
in London. The proposals made would be very 
gradual in their operation. There was no revolution- 
ary or sudden change that might seriously affect the 
working of the Society. No one now living was to 
be deprived of any right or privilege in the Society ; 
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and time would be given to the meetings to carry out 
the changes desired. ‘ 

Frederick Andrews felt sure that very many 
sympathized with the object of the Quarterly Meeting, 
but there were others who believed that the object 
could be attained by measures in one sense less 
drastic, and in another far more deep. If it were 
true that we were recruiting our Society 60 per cent. 
by those who made an open confession, and 40 per 
cent. by birthright membership, then the matter would 
right itself. He dissented from the proposition that 
birthright membership has been so ineffectual to the 
maintenance of the Society and so hurtful to its testi- 
monies. He believed there was something in the 
hereditary principle in association with a religious 
Society. Paul himself answered the question, ‘‘ What 
advantage then hath the Jew, and what profit is there 
in circumcision?”’ ‘‘ Much every way.” And that 
is what some of us claimed, that there is much every 
way in the grand hereditary principles that some of 
us have obtained in the Society of Friends. It was 
because they thought that these changes, if adopted, 
would narrow the area upon which that appeal could 
be made, that some of them felt it would be a danger- 
ous step to take. They must remember the attraction 
of the other churches to our young men and women 
just at the age when perhaps their reasoning power— 
at any rate their experience—was not so complete as 
in after years, the eloquent sermons that might be 
heard in church or chapel, the emotional music that 
appealed to so many, and the great social attractions 
of other churches. If at that time a choice was de- 
finitely to be made, he could mention many cases in 
which, where gradually there had arisen a deep de- 
votion to the Society, they would have been cut adrift 
had their irrevocable choice then to be made. It 
seemed to him that the suggestion made by Bedford- 
shire had been tried by other churches and had failed. 
It would be impossible, if the present proposal were 
carried out, to avoid tests, andthe tests would vary, 
as they did now upon application for membership, in 
every monthly meeting. There were some monthly 
meetings that would not have admitted the Friend 
whose hand was specially prominent in the drawing 
up of the document before them. He believed that 
it would alter the whole character of the Society if we 
assisted in the establishment of tests. Should we 
gain anything by it? Human nature would remain 
as it was, and even if a person at the age of twenty- 
three or twenty-four made an open confession, should 
we not need a periodic revision? Looking at other 
Christian bodies whose members were only received 
after confession and test, did they exhibit the Christian 
spirit more than ours? He thought not. He 
appealed to Friends to try to bring home to the 
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Church its responsibility in its corporate capacity for 
its young people. Over and over again this was 
neglected ; they were not sufficiently shepherded and 
guarded. As to the suggestion that it might be well 
to make more use of the dissociation clause where 
men and women had plainly lost interest in the 
Society, he would exercise infinite patience with re- 
gard to this, remembering that with the tares they 
were liable to root up the grain. 

Joseph Bevan Braithwaite was a little surprised at 
the assumption of no Scripture warrant for birthright 
membership. If they referred to the seventh chapter 
of I. Corinthians, they would see, ‘‘ For the unbeliev- 
ing husband is sanctified by the wife: else were your 
children unclean; but now are they holy.” That 
truly was an admission of the principle we recognized. 
‘* Now are your children holy ’’—that is to say, dedi- 
cated ; placed in the position of all that comes from 
the privilege of association with the Lord’s people. 
He stood there as a witness of the blessings of what 
had been popularly called birthright membership. 
There were abundant influences drawing him away, 
but in the mercies of his Heavenly Father that event 
was stayed. Had he ever for one moment regreted 
it? He looked on it asa most gracious providence 
for himself and his beloved descendants. He desired 
that that yearly meeting might pause before it entered 
on a course so fraught with danger and difficulty as 
that proposed by their dear Friends from Bedford- 
shire. 

Howard Nicholson said that the promoters of 
this change did not propose that any questions should 
be asked. The burden would lie upon the birthright 
members of making application for the full privileges 
of the ChristianChurch. He believed that Frederick 
Andrews’ thoughts ran far beyond the simple test 
that had ever been suggested in these cases, that of 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. Without that we had 
suffered immensely. We had had those in the past 
who not only failed of a living faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, but who opposed the onward march of 
Christian progress because they were not possessed 
of that living faith. Let it be remembered that 
monthly meetings had the power to accept or reject 
those who applied to them. They varied as much in 
the application or otherwise of any test as noonday 
and midnight. There were monthly meetings that 
asked the question, ‘‘ Are you a child of God?” be- 
lieving that he was the true Quaker alone who had 
experienced the regenerating power of the Holy 
Spirit; and they would probably put the same 
question to those who had been born in our church. 
Other monthly meetings, which put questions touch- 
ing our testimonies about this or that, would have 
the same power under the new system. So he did 
not think that there was any fear that any Society or 
national test would be applied. 

Thomas Pumphrey thought that the proposal 
from Bedfordshire was largely based on the miscon- 
ception that the Society was fer se a branch of the 
Church of Christ. The proposals assumed that there 
was in human judgment the power to discern be- 
tween spiritual life and spiritual deadness. He 
thought that all our experience went to show that 


be found in the lives of those who were received by 
convincement as in those who had enjoyed birthright 
membership. He had been taking pains to ascertain 
the working of the system in other Christian churches, 
and his friends, almost without exception, said that it 
did not effect its purpose in severing the disaffected 
from the true church ; while it entailed an additional 
evil by the assumption that all so enrolled were 
members of the true church of Christ. He felt per- 
suaded that were we to adopt such proposals we 
should find ourselves in a very much graver position 
with regard to our disaffected members. He therefore 
hoped that we should leave it to the Searcher of all 
hearts to decide who are, and who are not, living 
members of the church of Christ. 

William Noble could truly say that he had re- 
ceived much help from those who were members by 
birthright. But he found that all the teaching of 
Christ was against heredity in religion. There were 
two sides to this question, principle and expediency. 
If the Society decided to keep to birthright member- 
ship because it was expedient, he was willing to sub- 
mit to it. But it was not Scriptural. 

David Juleff was not a birthright member, and 
seven years ago would have disapproved of birthright 
membership, but now he believed it was in accord- 
ance with the mind of God. He believed that the 
voice that could speak to the man or the woman 
could speak also to the child, and show the way that 
was of the truth and the life. ; 

Jonathan B. Hodgkin said there was no suggestion 
in. these minutes that a choice should be compelled 
at any definite time. Many who were in sympathy 
with the proposals would not agree at all if that 
were suggested. The mind and spirit ripened at such 
different times that such a proposal would be fatal. 
In regard to the question of tests, there was no new 
idea introduced; the simple question was—Why 
should those whose parents are Friends be treated 
differently in this respect from those whose parents 
are not Friends ? as 

Frances Thompson entirely agreed with the re- 
marks of Frederick Andrews. This was a subject in 
regard to which it was easy logically to find flaws on 
the one side or the other. But she believed that all 
were desirous to go much deeper than logic or expe- 
diency. They all desired that the children should 
have a spiritual as well as a physical home. But 
what sort of a spiritual home was that which would 
give no opportunity to the young people, however 
strongly they might feel inclined, to take part in our 
church affairs. 

William E. Turner recognized the desire to render 
spiritual assistance shown by Bedfordshire Quarterly 
Meeting. But all through that discussion the words 
had been on his mind, ‘ They limited the Holy One 
of Israel.” He thought that if we accepted this 
proposal we should be limiting the Holy One of 
Israel. We must not despise this privilege,.which 
had been obtained for us by the faithfulness of the 
early members of our Society. We needed to do 
everything we could to help the children by assisting 
them to work in various ways in connection with the 
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Society, and yet now it was proposed to deprive them 
of responsibility in regard to it. He believed that it 
would be a suicidal policy. He dared not say to his 
fellows as Howard Nicholson had said, ‘for you are 
born in sin,” though all were conscious that they had 
sinned and come short of the glory (or purpose) of 
God. But all were endowed with a spiritual faculty 
which enabled them to hear the voice of God speaking 
to the soul. Was Samuel fit to be a member of the 
Jewish community when he heard the voice of God, 
and went to the priest to know what it meant? If 
the Society to-day cut off the sense of natural loyalty 
of allegiance and affiliation of this Society, we should 
lose infinitely, and we had little to gain. It would be 
absolutely necessary to set up some machinery to 
decide who was eligible and upon what ground. It 
would be the beginning of a system of tests. 

William Henry Wilson thought that large gath- 
ering would be almost unanimous in their sympathy 
going out intensely to their young people, and desiring 
not to do anything that would separate them from 
the paternal care of the church. The only question 
was what was best for our young people? He would 
himself do nothing in the way of any alteration of 
our present principles. The only thing we needed 
to do to relieve the burden that rested on the minds 
of so many Friends was to create a Meeting for Dis- 
cipline membership, and he believed that that would 
be a real blessing to our church and to our young 
people. It was not suggested that elders and over- 
seers should go and probe into the consciences of 
their friends. But when the latter desired to become 
members of the Meetings for Discipline, they could 
apply for it in the usual way as membership was ap- 
plied for now. 

Herbert Nicholson believed that birthright mem- 
bership kept many away from us because they thought 
it was unfair, seeing the worldly lives of many birth- 
right members. In some of the other churches, if 
the young people did what many of ours did they 
would very soon be dealt with. This change might 
not be passed this year, but it was going to be passed, 
for our mission members were united almost to a unit 
about it. 

Anne Warner Marsh expressed her entire disap- 
proval of any change in respect to our present posi- 
tion on birthright membership. She believed that 
those who had spoken on the other side had given 
them very clearly to see that the end of this change 
would bean applied test of doctrine. This matter 
included the very foundations on which our faith 
rested. By s!ow degrees it would lead away from 
that which alone could decide membership, the secret 
inward work between the soul and its Maker. She 
believed we could hardly over-estimate the chill that 
would fall on the hearts of many young Friends if 
this were done, even under the safeguards that were 
proposed. They would feel that sooner or later they 
must bring to human judgment that which belonged 
only to the Divine. Should we not fall into a snare 
if we sought to lay hands suddenly upon any? The 
work of God was in safe hands, for the power of 
growth was amongst us. 

( Conclusion to follow.) 


THE CLAIMS OF PATRIOTISM. 

BY DR. WILLIAM EVERETT.! 
WE are told that if we ever find ourselves at war with 
another country, no matter how that war was brought 
on, no matter what folly or wickedness broke the 
peace, no matter how completely we might oppose 
and deprecate it up to the moment of its outbreak, 
no matter how, as truthful historians, we may con- 
demn it after it is over, no matter how iniquitous or 
tyrannical our sense and our conscience tell us are 
the terms on which peace has been obtained, we ought, 
during the war, to be heartily and avowedly for it. 
‘‘We must not desert the flag.’’ Patriotism demands 
that we should always stand by our country as against 
every other. 

And what are the patriots in our rival country to 
be doing the while? Are they to support the war 
against us whether they think it right or wrong? Are 
they cheerfully to pay all taxes? Are they to vol- 
unteer for every battle? Are they to carry on war 
to the knife, or the last ditch ? Is their love for their 
country to be as unreasoning, as purely a matter of 
emotion, as ours? Certainly, if the doctrine of indis- 
criminate patriotism, ‘‘ our country, right or wrong,” 
is the true one. If France and Germany fight, no 
matter what the cause, every Frenchman must desire 
to see Germany humiliated, and every German to see 
France brought to her knees; and it is absolutely 
their duty to have all cognizance of right or wrong 
swallowed up in passionate loyalty. Lord Aberdeen 
and Mr. Bright were right in deprecating the Crimean 
war up tothe moment of its declaration ; history says 
they were right now, but while the war lasted it was 
their duty to sacrifice their sense of right to help the 
Government aims. Mr. Webster and Mr. Clay were 
right in pouring out their most scathing eloquence 
against the Mexican war; General Grant was right 
in recording in his memoirs that he believed it unjust 
and unnecessary; yet Mr. Webster and Mr. Clay 
only fulfilled patriotic duty in sending their sons to 
die, one by the sword and one by fever, in the same 
army, where Grant did his duty by fighting against 
his conception of right. 

Brethren, I call this sentimental nonsense. It 
cannot be patriotic duty to say up to 1846 that our 
country will be wrong if she fights, to say after 1849 
that she was wrong in fighting, but to hold one’s 
tongue and maintain her so-called cause in 1847 and 
1848, though we know it is wrong all along. And, 
observe, these patriots make no distinction between 
wars offensive and defensive, wars for aggression and 
conquest and wars for national existence. In any 
war, in all wars in which our country gets engaged, 
we must support her; her honor demands that we 
shall not back out. 

Oh, Honor! that terrible word, the very opposite 
of duty; unknown in that sense to the soldiers, the 
statesmen, the patriots of Greece and Rome; honor, 
the invention of the Gothic barbarians, which more 
than any other one thing has reduced poor Spain to 
her present low estate. There was a time when in- 





1 From his address to the annual meeting of “the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, at Harvard University, Mass., Sixth month 28. 
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dividual men talked about their honor, and stood up 
to be stabbed and shot at, whether right or wrong, 
to vindicate it. That infernal fiction, the honor of 
the duel, was on the point sixty years ago of drawing 
Macaulay into the field in defense of a few sarcastic 
paragraphs in a review which he admitted himself 
were not to be justified. It was very shortly after 
that that Prince Albert came to England with his 
earnest, simple, modest character; he used all his 
influence to stop the practice and the very idea of 
duelling ; and now all England recognizes that any 
and every duel is a sin, a crime, and a folly, and that 
the code of honor has no defence before God or man. 
When shall the day come when the nations feel the 
same about public war? 

Brethren, if there is anything of which philos- 
ophy must say it is wrong, that thing is war. I do 
not mean any particular school of philosophy, ancient 
or modern. ButI mean if any one studies the nature 
of God and man in the light of history, with a view 
to draw from that study rules of sound thought and 
maxims of right action, he must say war is wrong, an 
antiquated, blundering, criminal means of solving a 
national doubt by accepting the certainty of misery. 
Granting—as I do not—that war is sometimes neces- 
sary, so cutting off a man’s leg, or extirpating an 
organ may be necessary ; but it is always a horrible 
thing all the same, and just as the conservative sur- 
gery of our age is at work day and night to avoid 
these destructive operations, so the statesmanship of 
the day ought to be at work, not specifically to se- 
cure arbitration, as if that was anything more than a 
possible method, but to stop war, as an eternal shame. 
And granting war is sometimes necessary, if it is ever 
engaged in for any cause less than necessary, it is 
wrong ; and the country is wrong that engages in it. 
A doubtful war, a war about which opinions are di- 
vided, is for that very reason not doubtfully evil, and 
the country that makes it is wrong. Yes, brethren, 
a nation must be in the wrong ; in every war one na- 
tion must be in the wrong, and generally both are : 
and if any country, yours or mine, is in the wrong, it 
is our duty as patriots to say so, and not support the 
country we love in a wrong because our countrymen 
have involved her in it. In the war of our Revolu- 
tion, when Lord North had the King and virtually 
the country with him, Fox lamented that Howe had 
won the battle of Long Island, and wished he had 
lost it. What! an Englishman wish an English army 
to be defeated? Yes, because England was wrong, 
and Fox knew it and said so. 

But there is a theory lately started, or rather an 
old one revived, that war is a good thing in itself ; 
that it does a nation good to be fighting and killing 
the patriot sons of another nation, who love their 
country as we do ours. We are told that every 
strenuous man’s life is a battle of one kind, and that 
the virile character demands some physical belliger- 
erency. Yes,every man’s life must be to a great ex- 
tent a fight; but this preposterous doctrine would 
make every man a prize-fighter. 

They say war elicits acts of heroism and self-sac- 
rifice that the country does not know in the lethargy 
of peace. Heroism and self-sacrifice! There ar 
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more heroic and sacrificial acts going on in the works 
of peace than the brazen throat of war could pro- 
claim in a twelvemonth. The track of every prac- 
ticing physician is marked by heroic disregard of life 
that Napoleon’s old guard might envy. Every fire 
like that of Chicago, every flood like that of Johns- 
town, every plague and famine like that of India, are 
fields carpeted with the flowers of heroic self-sacrifice ; 
they spring up from the very graves and ashes. And 
these flowers do not have grow up beside them the 
poisoned weeds of self-seeking or corruption which 
are sure to precede, to attend, to follow every war. 
The dove of peace that brings the leaves of healing 
does not have trooping at her wings the vultures that 
treat their living soldiers like carrion. 

But there is still a newer theory come up about 
war as applied to ourselves. It seems that we share 
with a very few other peoples in the world a civiliza- 
tion so high, and institutions so divine, that it is our 
duty and our destiny to go about the globe swallow- 
ing up inferior peoples, and bestowing on them, 
whether they will or not, the blessings of the Ameri- 
can—Constitution? Well, no! Not of the Ameri- 
cai Constitution, but of the American dominion— 
and that when we are once started on this work of 
absorption, they are rebels who do not accept the 
blessings. Now, if this precious doctrine were true, 


it utterly annihilates the old notion of patriotism 
and love of country; for that notion called upon 
every nation, however small or weak, or backward, 


to maintain to the death its independence against any 
other, however great or strong or progressive... . 

But I will not enlarge upon this delicate subject 
of modern Americanism. It is bad enough for the 
nations we threaten to absorb. It is worse for us, 
the absorbers. I will ask you to remember what 
befell a noble nation which took up the work of be- 
nevolently absorbing the world. 

When Xerxes had been driven back in tears to 
Persia, his rout released scores of Greek islands and 
cities, in the loveliest of lands and seas, and inhabited 
by the highest and wisest of men. There is nothing 
in art or literature or science or government that did 
not take its rise from them. Their tyrant gone, they 
looked around for a protector. They saw that Athens 
was mighty on the sea, and they heard that she was 
just and generous to all who sought her citadel. And 
they put themselves, their ships, and treasure in the 
power of Athens, to use them as she would for the 
common defense. And the league was scarcely 
formed, the Persian was but just crushed, when the 
islands began to find that protection meant subjection. 
They could not bear to think that they had only 
changed masters, even if Aristides himself assigned 
their tribute ; and some revolted. The rebellion was 
cut down. Athens went on expanding, she made 
her subject islands pay money instead of ships, she 
transferred the treasury to her own citadel ; she spent 
the money of her allies in those marvellous adorn- 
ments that have made her the crown of beauty for 
the world for ever. Wider and wider did the empire 
of the Athenian democracy extend. Five armies 
fought her battles in a single year in five lands, Persia 
and Egypt, as well as Sparta, feeling the valor of her 
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soldiers. And the heart of Athens got drunk with 
glory and the brain of Athens got crazed with power, 
and the roar of her boasting rose up to heaven joined 
with the wail of her deceived and trampled subjects. 
And one by one they turned and fell from her, and 
joined their arms to her rival, who promised them 
independence ; and every fond and mad endeavor to 
retain her empire only sucked her deeper into the 
eddy of ruin; and at length she was brought to her 
knees before her rival and her victorious fleet, and her 
impregnable walls were destroyed with the cry that 
now began the freedom of Greece. 

It was only the beginning of new slavery, en- 
slaved by the faithless Sparta, who sold half the cities 
back to Persia. Patching up once more a hollow al- 
liance with Athens, enslaved by Macedonia, enslaved 
by Rome, enslaved by the Turks, poor Greece holds 
at last what she calls her independence, under the 
protection of the great civilizing nations, who let her 
live because they cannot agree how to cut up her car- 
cass if they slay her. ; 

Brethren, even as Athens began by protection and 
passed into tyranny, and then into ruin, so shall every 
nation be who interprets patriotism to mean that it is 
the only nation in the world, and that every other 
which stands in the way of what it chooses to call 
destiny must be crushed. Love your country, honor 
her, live for her, if necessary die for her, but remem- 
ber that whatever you would call right or wrong in 
another country is right and wrong for her and for 
you; that right and truth and love to man and alle- 
giance to God are above all patriotism; and that 
every citizen who sustains his country in her sins is 
responsible to humanity, to history, to philosophy, 
and to Him to whom all nations are as a drop in the 
bucket, and the small dust on the balance. 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 29.—SEVENTH MONTH 22, 1900. 
THE REMNANT. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—A remnant shall return, even the remnant 
of Jacob, unto the mighty God.—Isaiah, x., 1-27. 
Scripture Reading.—Isaiah, x., 21. 

In the writings of the earlier prophets, and to a very 
considerable extent in those of the later ones also, 
the nation is the unit in the dealings of God with 
man. Déstruction shall come upon Israel for her 
iniquity. Judah shall be protected if she has faith 
and does well; Judah shall be punished if her deeds 
are evil. Assyria is the rod of God’s anger. Jeho- 
vah has to do with the whole people, not, except in 

special cases, with individuals. 

In the chapter before us we have evidence of the 
growth in the prophet’s mind of a new conception : 
that of a group bounded by faithfulness and not by 
national lines—a conception which, as we have seen 
(Lesson 6, Vol. 15), was realized in the time of the 
second Isaiah among the exiles. There is a sugges- 
tion of this idea in Isaiah’s account of his first vision 
(Isaiah, vi., 13), though this particular verse is of 
doubtful authenticity. But in the section before us 
the idea becomes clear and definite. God’s chosen 
nation has transgressed and must be punished ; there- 
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fore Assyria is allowed to triumph over it, and its 
victorious career shall continue until the unfaithful 
nation is wholly destroyed. The loyalty of Judah 
to its God and to its land has disappeared: “ This 
people hath refused the waters of Shiloah that go 
softly,’ and have looked longingly to the great rivers 
of Damascus and of Assyria. It has worshipped 
idols that brought wealth and luxury rather than God, 
who demands righteousness and gives reward only 
in spiritual treasure. Therefore the great river of 
Assyria shall overflow it, rising’ even to the neck. 
(Isaiah, viii., 5-8). But let not the nations thus used 
as the instrument of God’s anger, plume themselves 
on their victories, for God is with us even in his pun- 
ishments. ‘Shall the axe boast against him that 
heweth therewith ? shall the saw magnify itself against 
him that shaketh it? As if a rod should shake them 
that lift it up or as if a staff should lift up him that is 
not wood.” (Isaiah, x, 15). Nay, when the Lord 
hath used you he will break you in pieces, your 
counsels shall be brought to nothing. (Isaiah, viii., 
g, 10.) And as for Israel, a remnant shall remain. 
A brotherhood of faith shall replace the brotherhood 
of blood which has been found wanting. My chosen 
people shall henceforth be not those whom I have 
chosen, but those who have chosen Me. 

There are two subjects arising from this lesson 
which may briefly occupy our attention: God’s use 
of nations as instruments, and the basis of the church 
relation. We have already dealt with the subject of 
national missions from the point of view of individual 
citizens; a word now as to the character of such 
missions. There have been nations which have stood 
to the world as teachers; others have served as mer- 
chants, as agriculturists, as pioneers in the opening 
up of new lands. And I think we can hardly doubt 
that still others have served the world in the capacity 
of scavengers, clearing away effete nationalities, de- 
stroying outworn civilizations. Not without truth, 
perhaps, was Attilla the Hun called the “ scourge of 
God,” when he swept down upon the Roman empire 
in its days of corruption and decay. But surely this 
mission of destruction is the lowest of national mis- 
sions ; surely it argues weakness and unfaith when a 
Christian nation goes out to any people with the sword 
in hand. 

It is strange that nations which proclaim them- 
selves Christian, when brought face to face with a 
difficulty, still think of the savagery of war as the 
means ot settlement, and consider so little the possi- 
bilities of bringing unselfish love to bear as an inter- 
national weapon. How easily we proclaimed our- 
selves a ‘scourge of God”’ in the crisis of two years 
ago. We made use indeed of kindly methods with 
the oppressed, but such methods were hardly thought 
of in connection with the oppressor. And we cannot 
but see that we have discounted wholly the effect of 
what seemed for a time like national unselfishness, 
by our eagerness to make out of the contest every 
possible gain to ourselves. Every American in mak- 
ing a claim of good intention for his government with 
foreign peoples must meet the disdainful shrug, and 
the intimation, polite or otherwise, that we know how 
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to make goodness pay. Let us strive to see to it that 
we who have a high national duty in teaching the 
lesson of human freedom shall not again degrade our 
powers by using the methods of the destroyer and 
scavenger. 

Now as to the church relation. The tie of blood 
proved a failure. Men are not faithful or unfaithful 
by heredity, but by the power that is within them. 
But the tie of common creed has failed also. Men 
have held those of like creed in bondage; they have 
cheated them in business ; they have set up artificial 
class distinctions and scorned them as inferiors. Even 
to-day men of a common creed are cutting each 
other's throats over a doubtful question of ‘“ para- 
mountcy.”’ Creeds have never served to hold hu- 
manity together, but only to divide them. When 
they have seemed to cause union it has been only 
union against others. 

Is there then no principle which always unites, 
never divides? which carries with it justice, honesty, 
kindness, humility? Such a principle there is, and 
strangely enough it is no other than the one offered 
by Jesus himself, and which was soon rejected in 
favor of a creed concerning the mystical relation be- 
tween Jesus and God, and concerning certain historical 
events over which have descended the mists of many 
centuries. ‘ By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, that ye have love one for another.” 
Is it not strange that this principle, which has never 
failed, should not be more widely adopted. _Living- 
stone succeeded among the barbarous tribes of Africa 
because he loved them. The followers of Penn had 
no difficulties with the Indians so long as they used 
no other weapon. ‘‘ Love suffereth long and is kind ; 
love envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed-up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not its own, is not provoked, taketh not account of 
evil; rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth 
in the truth; beareth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things.’”’ ‘‘ Love never faileth,” and 
would not fail if we would apply it to the hard as well 
as to the easy things of life. Out Society has no 
other tie and has lived without leaders and without 
any organization beyond the most loose and simple 
kind these two hundred years. Surely the time is 
ripe to preach again the Gospel of love: a gospel of 
belief not about Jesus but zz Jesus. 


A FAMINE DIARY. 


Kept at Sehore, India, by Alfred Taylor, a mission worker sent 
out by the English Friends, Fifth month 1-15, 1900. 
Friend, London. 


May 


big tank, putting it into the hands of Yakub Masih 
and his assistant masters, the schools being closed 


From the 


1.—We started overflow relief work on the 


for the hot weather. Crowds were soon at work, 
but 75 percent. are too emaciated for much work, 
and require very gentle treatment. Two died of 
famine in the afternoon. They were too far gone for 
food to do them any good. 

May 4.—Another overflow work was opened on 
another dry river bed, the work consisting of deepen- 
ing and clearing earth, broken rock, etc. Three 


more deaths from famine occurred on the tank, where 
the scenes are very sad. These are cases of people 
who come from distant villages in the last stage of 
emaciation. Famine camps therefore become centres 
for them, and mortality in and about camp must be 
considerable. People employed here are mostly from 
the country round, and have hardly any strength left. 
The gangs are divided into four sets : (1) able-bodied, 
(2) slightly emaciated, (3) old and infirm and unable to 
work through emaciation, (4) ill, and mothers with 
young children. They are made to work no more 
than they are able. 

May 5.—We started famine relief at Dhenkia, 
two miles out, for village people. We have rented 
land there for farming, for agriculturists who are in- 
quirers. We are clearing out the earth wells there. 

May 8.—Cholera has appeared again, this time 
in epidemic form. Several native soldiers have taken 
it, and there are cases in different parts of the town, 
and one or two deaths from it daily. 

May 9.—The number on our relief works reached 
4,860. ; 

May 1o.—Three fatal cases of cholera occurred 
on our relief works. Patients are too weak to fight 
against it. The doctor thinks we shall have to stop 
the work if it increases. 

May 12.—Banjaras (much the same as English 
gipsies) on the tank works are giving trouble, steal- 
ing food, etc., from other workers, and fighting with 
overseers. These people are the least deserving of 
all the workers, as they have their cattle. They 
leave some of their families with the cattle, and 
come to relief works themselves. 

May 13.—With the help of the police we con- 


| ducted Banjaras away from our works, being obliged 


to do this for the comfort of other relief workers. 
Three more deaths from cholera have occurred. 

May 15.—We had altogether 5,631 people on 
famine relief. I have to put many to work at night, 
as there is neither room nor tools for all by day. 
The strong ones prefer the night work, as it is cool 
then, and, of course, an Indian moonlight night is 
very bright. On all our works there is an arrange- 
ment for buying grainnow. The doctor and political 
agent go over the different works frequently. We 
have no more cases of cholera. A few days ago we 
were afraid that the cholera was taking a hold at the 
works, but there were only a few cases, about eight 
fatal, and there have been no more. All our Christian 
overseers have had ‘cholera cure’’ served out to 
them, and it has been very useful. The people here, 
from the Bhopal vakil (the Begum’s officer) down- 
wards, say that owing to this relief work being 
religious, God has turned the cholera off in another 
direction. People are coming in from the district in 
a fearful condition. The sights in the poor-house 
must go undescribed ; they are too awful. The rail- 
way engineer tells me that three stations off, at 
Shujaulpur, in Gwalior, the sights from the train are 
sickening. He wants us to opena relief work there. 
The Maharajah, from all I hear, will do nothing for 
his people, except for those that live near him, and 
the state of things a few miles from us is evidently 
as bad as anywhere. We cannot open more works 
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without assistance. We have not a missionary or 
worker we can spare. But by giving help to as 
many as come to the works for it, up to the rains, 
many of the country people should be saved from the 
disease and mortality that are bound to follow. 


ESSAYS ON WHITTIER AND OTHERS.’ 


A FEW months ago we spoke in these columns of a 
book of poetry of marked beauty and distinction, the 
work of Professor George E. Woodberry, of Colum- 
bia College. This author now comes before us as a 
literary critic in his discussion of certain writers of 
the century just closing, in a series of essays com- 
posed deliberately between the years 1878-94. 

The estimate of our own Whittier must chiefly in- 
terest readers of the INTELLIGENCER. And it is cheer- 
ing to find this critic placing Whittier in the same 
class with some of the leading among modern poets, 
assigning as his greatest endowments, the moral na- 
ture, frankness, and character. The Quaker poet 
belongs, he writes, 


—*‘‘ with those few who arise in all parts of the Christian world | 
and out of the bosom of all sects, who are lovers of the spirit. 
They illustrate the purest teachings-of Christ, they express the 
simplest aspirations of man ; and this is their religious life. 

Wherever Whittier touches upon the problems of the 
spiritual life he evinces the qualities of a great and liberal 
nature ; indeed, the traits which are most deeply impressed 
upon us, in his character, are those which are seen most 
clearly in his religious verse.”’ 


The life-long simplicity of this beloved ‘man of | 
peace and of God,” is thus portrayed : 
‘*In the crush for wealth and notoriety, men have been 


pleased to remember him, the plain citizen, uncheapened by | 
riches and unsolicitous for fame, ending his life with the same | yinced of it all the time.” 
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ers, in whom temperament more than character gov- 
erns the creative impulse. 

The essay on Aubrey de Vere is a welcome en- 
comium of a living poet too little known, one whose 
deep piety and spirituality rank him with Wordsworth 
and Tennyson and Whittier. If there is any chapter 
in the book that is not quite so sympathetic in its es- 
timate as a lover of all our best authors would like to 
have it, it is the essay on Charles Lamb. 

Swarthmore College. 


i.e on 
EXPERIENCES OF LIFE. 
THE concluding paragraph of a letter received a 
short time ago from one of our old scholars, a bright 
and most intelligent young girl from Bermuda, 
impressed me as so sincere and so inspiring, that it 
seemed worthy of a wider circulation. She came to 
us in the summer of 1869, just before the eclipse of 
the sun that occurred that season, and she enjoyed 
with the delight and enthusiasm of youth that won- 
derful phenomenon, lately repeated. She has ben 
for years a happy wife and mother, her life filled, how- 
ever, as all mature and steadfast earthly lives must be 
filled, with anxieties as well as pleasures. After 
recounting some of the former, she goes on to say: 
‘‘ But this is not all of life ; itis too wonderful—the 
meeting, parting, reappearing, struggling, cnjcying, 
loving, acting, working gradually a finished whole if 
it takes centuries to show the pattern! We are a// in 
it, if we do succeed in wobbling our individual looms 
enough to make ragged edges. I often think of you 
(E. F.) You used to tell us we could only ‘live from 
day to day,’ and we become more and more con- 
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habits with which he began it, in the same spirit in which he 
led it, without any compromise with the world.’ 


Professor Woodberry was a favorite pupil of James | 


Russell Lowell at Harvard. Of his old teacher he 
writes with sympathy, pointing out that Lowell in his 
odes, his essays, and his addresses, always inter- 


preted the true spirit of Americanism to the people. | 
Lowell and Whittier he holds as most typical of the | 


finer traditions of New England. 

This writer’s special power as a critic lies in his 
ability to state clearly, and in a diction always choice 
yet simple, the essence of an author’s character and 
literary achievement. He is especially happy not 
only in his estimates of the two poets named above, 
but in his discussion of Coleridge and Shelley. The 
essay on Coleridge is a subtle piece of blended ap- 
preciation of wondrous gifts and sorrow over wasted 
opportunities. Few could write so admirably of that 
strange genius who— 

‘*on honey-dew hath fed 
And drunk the milk of Paradise.’’ 

With all his admiration for Whittier’s sterling 
virtues, Professor Woodberry yet shows himself a 
catholic critic by his apprehension of other qualities 
in Coleridge. First of the school of authors, he calls 
him, of which Hawthorne and Poe were later follow- 














‘MAKERS OF LITERATURE. Being Essays on Shelley, Landor, 
Browning, Byron, Arnold, Coleridge, Lowell, Whittier, and Others. 
By George Edward Woodberry. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 


THE Cure oF LONELINEsS.—Selfishness is one 
great cause of loneliness. If a man builds walls 
around himself, so that he may keep all that he has 
to himself, he soon finds that he has built walls around 
| himself which shut out all that might come in to him 


| from others. So the cure of loneliness may be the 
overcoming of selfishness. The medicines for this 
disease of loneliness are potions of generosity, of 
| thoughtfulness for others, of self-sacrifice, taken in 
large doses. Even when the loneliness comes from 
the bitterness of loss and sorrow, forgetting self, 
going out of self and doing for others, is the only 
cure that God has given on earth for its healing. 
For this reason we find Jesus speaking of the life 
given even unto death for others as a cure for loneli- 
ness. He said, ‘‘ Except a grain of corn die it abideth 
alone.”” And he was speaking, not of wheat, but of 
life. Are we ever taken with times of feeling lonely ? 
Then let us go and do something for somebody. 
That is the cure.— [Sunday School Times. | 
d<€ 

Great thoughts belong only and truly to him 
whose mind can hold them. No matter who first put 
them in words, if they come to a soul and fill it, they 
belong to it, whether they floated on the voice of 


others, or on wings of silence and the night.— 
[Dream Life.] 
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in matter, a insertion the same week, must reach 


us not later than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 9 24. 


ME MBERSHIP BY BIRTH. 


THE advantages and disadvantages of Birthright 
Membership were earnestly discussed in London 
Yearly Meeting at its recent sitting, and the judg- 
ments expressed on it will be interesting, we are sure, 
to many Friends in this country. The decision of 
the Yearly Meeting was to make no change in the 
existing system, and the expression seems to have 
been largely on that side of the question. Friends 
who are regarded as belonging to the liberal wing 
and others who hold a very conservative position 
united to defend the old usage. 

There has been, from time to time, in our own 
body, the suggestion of abolishing membership by 
birthright, and substituting a plan by which young 
Friends should be left to attain years of maturity, 
and then be called on to decide whether they would 
This 
suggestion has never occasioned any definite or 
formal discussion, we believe, in any of the yearly 
meetings. It may be presumed that it has not taken 
much hold upon the convictions of Friends. 


or would not become members of the Society. 


With the arguments in favor of so important a 
change in the long-maintained—the time-honored— 
system we confess we have not very great sympathy. 
The objections to birthright membership seem to us 
not to have great force. If it be true that some who be- 
come members of the Society by birth are but nominal 
Friends, and have not a vital and earnest interest in 
it, it is also true that this occurs even among those 
who become members of other bodies by a supposedly 
mature choice and a definite ‘‘ conversion.” It is 
true, on the other hand, as long experience has shown, 
that a large percentage of the children of Friends 
have exhibited in their life conduct the satisfactory 
evidence that the right of membership derived from 
worthy parentage was an advantage to them, and the 
cases are rare, we feel sure, where even those who 
after reaching years of maturity have decided not to 
remain members did not look back to the period of 
care and culture in the Society, at the hands of their 
parents, with respect and appreciation. 

Indeed it may be said that the choice of remain- 
ing in membership or not doing so is presented to 
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every young Friend wii the years of maturity are 
reached. If the Society is alive and active its claim 
upon them will be presented, and must be recog- 
nized or declined. It cannot spare any, and ought 
not to do so; it cannot afford that any should be 
left to indifference or sloth. As children grow up 
they ought to, and we believe they generally do, 
realize that to be a Friend signifies something, and 
calls for something at their hands. Some perhaps 
feel that they owe nothing, some that they have 
nothing whcrewith to pay, but the general rule is the 
reverse. 

Any hard and fast plan of requiring young people 
at a particular age—twenty-one years, or some other 
—to make a choice of membership, would certainly 
result badly in many cases. Characters and disposi- 
tions mature variably. Many a young member is 
fixed in the faith before the age of twenty-one, and 
many another comes to it more gradually. But the 
recognition of a tie to the Society, of a duty owing 
it, of a kindly and intimate relation with it, must 
appeal to every thoughtful person with a birthright. 

That the Society should not rest itself upon its 
membership by birth is of course plain beyond 
question. It never was intended that it should. The 
birthright is primarily a provision for the+child, and 
not for the Society. It was never intended that the 
Society should be a hereditary order, simply. As we 
have seen in our own experience, it must be alive and 
awake, it must let its light shine, it must present the 
message in its keeping vigorously and earnestly to 
the world. The members whom it already has by 
their birth within its fold are but a part of its concern, 
to be dealt with according to the circumstances of 
their situation, and its duty to others, according to 
their circumstances, is equally plain. 


THE official statement of the United States Government, 
for the fiscal year which closed on the 30th ult., shows that 
the expenditures of the year for all accounts were $487,759,- 
171. Only a little more than one-fifth of this sum was for 
ordinary purposes of government, nearly four-fifths being on 
account of war, past, present, or future. These war expendi- 
tures were : 

War department, . $134,653,998 

56,089,982 

140,875,992 

40,176,313 

The remaining great item, not stated above is ‘‘ civil and 
miscellaneous,’’ $105,796,753. Many items in it are, of 
course, due in part, if not entirely, to war operations. It may 
safely be said that four dollars out of every five now paid by 
the people into the national wnaenty is On war account. 


Navy department, 
Pensions, ; 
Interest on debt, 


THE Director of the United States Census, W. R. Merriam, 
has sent out a circular letter, intimating his intention not to 
make a religious census, this time. An enumeration of the 
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membership of the different religious bodies has been made 
at several of the recent decennial periods, the most satis- 
factory one, no doubt, being that of 1890. There is, how- 
ever, considerable difficulty in doing so, one reason being 
that ‘‘membership’’ in the different religious bodies varies 
extremely. 

‘* There are,’’ the circular letter says on this point, ‘‘re- 
ligious denominations in which children born of parents con- 
nected with those organizations are birthright members of 
them. Admission to other churches is by baptism and 
confirmation, or by baptism without confirmation, or by con- 
firmation after baptism, or by profession of personal be- 
lief in the doctrines contained in a particular creed anda 
promise of .obedience to the authority vested in the ecclesi- 
astical organization.’’ 


THE interest manifested in the Conference at Chautauqua 
is encouraging, and there is no doubt that there will be a 
well-attended and earnest meeting, productive, as we may 
hope, of good results. It is of much importance to our 
Society that the effort thus put forth should bring to it all the 
benefit possible, and we hope that those who now have the 
subject under consideration will endeavor to attend. The 
experience of the Conferences held in past years has been 
that those participating in them have felt a renewed interest, 
and a freshened purpose to uphold the principles and testi- 
monies of the Society. 


Ir is much desired that those Friends who will go to 
Chautauqua from Baltimore and Washington, and also those 
going from New York, should send in their applications for 
tickets immediately to the Chairman of the committee, 
(Jokn Wm. Hutchinson, 220 East 12th St., New York City). 
It will promote the work of the committee if this be done. 


JoHN WILHELM ROWNTREE is preparing a paper for the 
Chautauqua Conference, which will be read there by some one | 


appointed to that duty. It will be placed on the program of 
the Religious Conference. His subject is ‘‘ The Personal 
Element in Religion.’’ 


BIRTHS. 

COATES.—At Pitman Grove, N. J., Sixth month 17, 
1900, to Robert Livezey and Ethel Gates Coates, a daughter, 
who is named Eleanor Ethel Coates. 

HARVEY.—At Media, Delaware county, Pa.. Sixth 
month 28, 1900, to Dr. Ellis Marshall and Phebe Scarlett 
Harvey, a son, who is named Ellis Marshall. 


DEATHS. 
AMBLER.—At Norristown, Pa., Seventh month 4, 1900, 
William Steele, son of Anna and the late Jesse A. Ambler. 
Interment at Horsham Meeting. 


BEDELL.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 25, 1900, Sarah 
J., wife of Lindley H. Bedell, in her 52d year. 


ELY.—At Solebury, Pa., Sixth month 25, 1900, Amy Ann, 
widow of Britton Ely, aged 76 years; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

HILLIARD.—In Salem, N. J., Seventh month 3, 1900, 
Eliza G., wife of William T. Hilliard, and daughter of Eliza- 
beth L. and the late George L. Gillingham, of Moorestown, 
N. J., aged 50 years, 17 days ; a member of Salem Monthly 
Meeting. 

HOLMES.—Elizabeth T. Holmes, wife of Edwin A. 
Holmes, died at their home on Sixth-day, the 22d of Sixth 
month, in her 64th year, after a long time of suffering. 


INTELLIGENCER. 
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She bore her affliction with Christian patience, never 
murmuring nor complaining, only waiting patiently till the 
summons came, expressing that she felt nothing in her way, 
only desirious to be released, always cheerful and bright, and 
interested in all around. She was blessed to have a dutiful 
daughter who attended to all of her wants and needs, wishing 
to do all that she could for one that she loved so dearly, 
whom she will sadly miss; and the dear husband will also 
miss her companionship. 

‘« Dear as thou wert, but justly dear, 
We would not weep for thee ; 
One thought shall check the starting tear 
It is that thou art free.’’ Bk. 


KIRBY.—At the residence of his son-in-law, William F. 
Iredell, Mullica Hill, N. J., Amos Kirby, in the 86th year of 
his age. 

Although not a member he was generally in attendance of 
Friends’ meeting while in health. 


MERRITT.—At his late residence, Millbrook, N. Y., 
Sixth month 23, 1900, Philip H. Merritt, aged 75 years; an 
elder of Nine Partners Monthly Meeting. 

MERRYMAN.—In Baltimore, at the residence of her 
daughter, Fannie A. Stearns, Third month 30, 1900, Ellen, 
widow of the late Benjamin B. Merryman, in the 87th year 
of her age ; a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, Park 
Avenue. 


STUBBS.—At London Grove, Chester county, Pa., Sixth 
month 26, 1900, after a lingering illness, Joseph H. Stubbs, 
M.D., aged 63 years; a member of London Grove Monthly 
Meeting. 

[He was born in 1837, at Delta, York county, Pa., and 
graduated from the medical department of the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1862. Since that time he had practiced his 
professson with success at his home at London Grove. A 
notice in the West Chester Loca/ News says: ‘‘ His health 
began to break about two years ago, partly dueto his arduous 
professional work and partly to a not very strong physical 
constitution. Now came one of those heroic struggles for life 
which men sometimes make when the shadows of death begin 
to hover around them."’ A stay in the Adirondacks last year 
produced no permanent benefit. He then went, with his 
wife, to Southern California, but returned a few weeks ago 
unimproved. 

His wife (daughter of the late George Walton, of Ercil- 
doun, and sister of Dr. Joseph S. Walton, of Philadelphia), 
with twochildren, surviveshim. ‘‘ The presence, on the zgth 
ult., of six hundred people at the funeral was a strong testi- 
mony to the esteem in which he was held by the entire com- 
munity.’’] 








AMY ANN ELY. 

The death of Amy Ann Ely, widow of the late Britton Ely, 
at Aquetong, Bucks county, Pa., has taken away one more of 
those quiet, peaceful, gentle natures by which the Society of 
Friends has been so greatly honored and wellknown. Itwas 
within the circle of her home that she was best understood 
and appreciated. With a mind superior to all the little an- 
noyances of life, she met the greater trials with a rare Chris- 
tian forbearance. Always thinking first of the comfort of 
those about her and finding her greatest pleasure in adding to 
their happiness, she guided her children with so gentle a will 
that they could not resist yielding to her wishes. 2 

During the latter period of her life, and while the infirm- 
ity of age was slowly increasing, her bright spirit lost none of 
its beauty, but with cheerful hope of eternity and the knowl- 
edge of a well-spent life, she passed on to the higher realm. 
Her good spirit still lives in the memory and lives of all who 
knew her, and will continue to lend its influence for peace 
on earth and good will toward all.”’ E. 


NATHAN MOORE. 

At his home, Grampian, Pa., Fifth month 29, 1900, 
Nathan Moore, aged 74 years; a member and minister of 
West Branch Monthly Meeting. rg 

With the passing of so devoted a Friend the feeling is pre- 
sented that we might all be stimulated to a more zealous dis- 
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charge of duty, it we could realize the peace and comfort ex- 
perienced by our dear friend in the faithful discharge of 
duties made known to him. He was seldom absent from his 
meeting or any of the meetings of the quarterly meeting to 
which he belonged. His ministry was helpful and contin- 
ually called to a higher plane of living. 

Some years ago his meeting passed through a very critical 
period ; sometimes he and his wife, with one or two others, 
were the only attenders. These few faithful ones have lived 
to see their prayers and hopes fulfilled ; a renewed interest 
and a continually growing attendance, until it is now a large 
meeting for a rural community. This is mentioned as an en- 
couragement to us all to be faithful. 

Nathan Moore was a man who was greatly respected, not 
only in his own Society, but by all who knew him ; the largest 
funeral company ever seen in the neigh borhood testified to 
this. Most of those in attendance had reason to remember 
the good offices and kind sympathy extended at some time in 
life, during hours of trouble, by him and his faithful wife. 
Their strong, sympathetic natures endeared them in homes of 
affliction, where they were wont to be found. 

He was a man of liberal yet not extreme views, and ex- 
tended to all, as he asked for himself, the liberty of personal 
freedom in matters of conscience. 

His home life was a model. A little over one year ago he 
and his wife celebrated the soth anniversary of their marriage 
by a Golden Wedding, at which scores of friends attended and 
enjoyed their kind hospitality. Rs? K.. 


ZEPHANIAH UNDERWOOD. 

Died, at his home near Harveysburg, Ohio, Fourth month 
17, 1900, Zephaniah Underwood, in his 80th year. 
his afflictions with a fortitude and patience that were remark- 
able for one whom nature had given such physical endurance 
and energy, quietly submitting when he saw that care and 
medical aid, together with a strong constitution, would at last 
fail. 

He was a birthright member in the Society of Friends, and 
as long as health admitted a regular attender of all our meet- 
ings. During the last years of his life he was a truly baptized 
elder, giving spiritual support to the ministry which he had 
quietly assisted in the earlier part of his life. 


with him during his last sickness, speaking of our profession, 
that no other religious denomination would make any ad- 
vancement except along the lines which lead to our vital 
principles. 

Early in life the deepest reverence caused him to look 
from nature, which he loved so fervently, up to nature’s God. 

After many years of worldly prosperity, on hearing some 
controversy about belief, he said, ‘' 
sire is to get back to my first love,’’ that which had years 
before been given him, and which the latter part of his life 
gave evidence he still possessed. A full believer in the lead- 
ing of God's spirit and His willingness to hearken to our 
secret, fervent prayers, which put in practice had given him 
that which blessed his life, his greatest desire when the cords 
of nature were fast loosening was that he might feel in relation 
to his Heavenly Father the perfect trust of a little child. 


M. J. Y. 
INDIA FAMINE FUND. 


WE have received the following further contributions for the 
aid of the sufferers by the India Famine Fund. 

All such contributions are immediately forwarded to the 
Committee of the English Friends at London. This appears 
to us the best disposition we can make of the money. 

William Ferris, Milton, Ind., . 


- $ 5.00 
Previously acknowledged, 


89.22 


$94.22 


Tue words that ‘‘governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed"’ are sacred words, full of 
life-giving energy. Not simply national independence was 
here proclaimed, but also the primal rights of all mankind.— 
[Charles Sumner. ] 


He bore | 


for purity of thought and act. 
He remarked to a friend who kindly assisted in watching | 


year, to which she was a delegate. 


The main thing that I de- | 





| o'clock and also at 8 
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-|  ——sONEWS OF FRIENDS. 
CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING 


CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING was held at aw s 
Creek (Fishertown), Pa., Sixth month 3. The First- 
day School Association convened promptly at 10 
o’clock on Seventh-day previous. Most of the dele- 
gates appointed to attend were present. 

An excellent literary program was prepared and 
rendered by the home First-day School. It was 
highly encouraging, especially for two reasons,—it 
showed the willingness and interested spirit of the 
young people; and the happy selection of pieces 
evidenced an understanding of Friends’ principles. 

The question for general discussion, ‘‘ How shall 
we, as Friends, accomplish our work among 
others?” brought forth many suggestive thoughts. 
We should not show a spirit of sectarianism, yet ever 
be ready and willing to present Friends’ principles, 
both by precept and ‘example, in an uncompromising, 
yet Friendly manner. In short de Friends, and the 
message will be conveyed. 

The meeting of Ministers and Elders was held at 
3 o'clock in the afternoon. This meeting, as well as 
the others of the series, was greatly saddened because 
of the death a few days previously of a dear friend 
and minister, Nathan Moore. For many years he 


had been clerk of this meeting, and in eleven years 
had not missed one sitting of any of the quarterly 
meetings to which he belonged. 

A meeting on Purity was held in the evening, and 
was addressed by Mary Travilla, of West Chester, 


who with Lydia H. Price, arrived during the day. 
The subject was beautifully presented in an appeal 
Her address was 
prefaced by a short account of the meeting of the 
International Purity Association, held in London last 
The close atten- 
tion given by the young people present attested their 
appreciation. She was followed by A. Haviland Hull, 
and the writer, in a few remarks on the subject. 

First-day morning dawned bringing the proverbial 
fine weather for the quarterly meeting at Dunning’s 
Creek. Long before the hour for meeting the roads 
were lined with rigs from far and near, and at 10 
o'clock the house was filled, many remaining outside. 

It is impossible to give even a summary of the 
many things handed forth in the ministry of the 
above mentioned Friends in this and all the meetings 
attendant. A mecting for worship was held at 3 
o'clock p.m. The large attend- 
ance and perfect order and attention showed the 
interest and sympathy of the listeners. 

A goodly number attended the meeting for wor- 
ship on Second-day morning, and mostly remained 
for the business meeting, which meeting showed a 
hopeful state of the Society in this part of the vine- 
yard. Thankfulness was expressed that God had 
drawn our dear friends Lydia H. Price, Mary Travilla, 
and Haviland Hull amongst us, and all believed their 
labors would not be unrewarded. 

The series of meetings was closed by a heart-to- 
heart parlor meeting at the home of Hiram Black- 
burn, inthe evening. The feeling was expressed that 
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‘although we had had many meetings in the short 
space of three days, this was the best of all.” 5 

REUBEN P. KESTER. 


The Visiting Committee of Salem Quarter have 
arranged to visit the Ocean City Meeting on First- 
day, Seventh month 22, at 11 o’clock. Our visiting 
committee have for several years held and appointed 
meeting at this place. About a year ago an earnest 
appeal came from Friends residing and temporarily 
sojourning there, for a permanent meeting, and this 
has now been arranged for in the Seventh and Eighth 
months. Two meetings have now been held, with 
encouragement. (At the meeting on the 8th instant 
Isaac H. Hillborn and other Friends were present, 
and were exercised in the ministry). 

It is always encouraging to see through the 
INTELLIGENCER information of other meetings during 
the summer months in localities where a sufficient 
number of Friends are together to hold one. It is 
helpful to know that there is this increasing loyalty 
to our principles among our members. 

Woodstown, N. /. Joet BortTon. 


We have the following note from William R. 
Clark, of Emerson, O., in reference to Ohio Yearly 
Meeting : . 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, this year, convenes the 
week following Chautauqua Conference, just one week 
later than the usual time. Many Friends are aware 


that this change of time was to suit the dates of 


Conference. 

The Yearly Meeting will be held this year from 
the 1st to the 6th of Ninth month inclusive, at Mount 
Pleasant. Members of this meeting trust that many 
Friends may embrace the opportunity to meet with 
us after the close of the Conference. At a later date 
information will be published relative to trains arriv- 
ing at Mt. Pleasant station. W. R. Crark. 


Owing to the Conference to be held at Chautau- 
qua, the next Burlington Quarterly Meeting will be 
held at Mt. Holly, Eighth month 14, at 10.30 a. m. 
We felt at the last one, which was held at Crosswicks, 


a live interest was manifested, there being many young | 


people present ; also several ministering Friends were 
most acceptably in attendance with us, and we believe 
were a strength to all present, particularly to those 
young people who so soon will be called upon, and 
even now are needed, to take the places of those who 
are trying to administer the affairs of our Society, in 
accordance with that which we believe to be the 
wishes and intent of our predecessors, ever minding 
that Light, as it is given forth to each of us. 

A cordial invitation is extended to ail to come 
and sit with us. 

W. 

Wrightstown Monthly Meeting (Bucks Quarter, 
Pa.), will hereafter be held in the afternoon. It was 
so decided at the meeting held on Fourth-day of last 
week. From Fourth month Ist to Tenth month Ist 
the hour of gathering is to be 3 o'clock, and from 
Tenth month Ist to Fourth month Ist 2.30 o'clock. 
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Your presence alone strengthens us. | 
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FRIENDS IN MEETING AND HOME. 
XXI.—KENNETT AND LONGWOOD. 

THE present Friends’ meeting-house in Kennett 
Square is a modern building which stands on the 
site of the old house. It is in the heart of the town, 
and as this is an old-established Friends’ community, 
the membership is comparatively large, and the 
general attendance good, although the meetings are 
usually silent, there being now no minisiers belonging 
to the meeting. 

The First-day school is held at the close of the 
meeting, and is composed of several classes. Most 
of the older members remain and join in the adult 
class. Asin most of the other schools, there are 
general exercises which add to the interest. 

The Martin Academy is a flourishing day school 
under the care of this meeting. While there is no 
boarding department, pupils often come from a dis- 
tance and board at private houses. The pupils attend 
meeting in the middle of the week; Mary Heald 
Way, of Oxford, frequently attends these mid-week 
meetings and speaks very acceptably. 

The neighborhood of Kennett is historic, not only 
because of the writings of Bayard Taylor, but because 
of the stirring times during the anti-slavery agitation. 
Many of the Friends in this vicinity were active 
workers on the “ Underground Railroad,” and it was 
inevitable that the subject of slavery should come up 
in the meetings. Those that were not willing to 
have it discussed were in the majority, and so the 
abolition element finally withdrew and held separate 
meetings. 

These members, who called themselves Progies- 
sive Friends, for atime held their meetings at Old 
Kennett meeting-house, which is four or five miles 
from Kennett, in the afternoons, the Friends holding 
their meetings in the mornings. The first Yearly 
Meeting of Progressive Friends was held at Old 
Kennett in 1853. The next year the meeting began 
its deliberations at the same place, but on the second 
day they found the house had been locked by the 
Friends, so to avoid a disturbance the congregation 
went to Hamorton Hall, and concluded its delibera- 
tions there. In 1855 the house at Longwagd was 
built, and the yearly meeting has been held here 
ever since, except one year during the war. The 
Progressive Friends were disowned collectively by 
Kennett Meeting at the time of their withdrawal, but 
twenty years afterwards, when slavery was abolished 
and all Friends had become abolitionists, this action 
was reconsidered, and those who had been disowned 
and were living, were reinstated. The First-day 
meetings at Longwood, which had become very 
small, were no longer regularly held, and with few 
exceptions those who lived to be reinstated resumed 
their attendance at Kennett Meeting. 

From the days of my childhood I have desired 
to attend Longwood Yearly Meeting, and this summer 
my wish was gratified, though only foraday. Quite 
a delegation from Philadelphia and vicinity went out 
on the morning train to Rosedale station. There 
was one coach and a farm wagon to take us the mile 
and a half to our destination, and as it was a beauti- 
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ful morning quite a number preferred to walk rather 


than wait for the vehicles to make a second trip. 
Arrived on the grounds we found a large, shady yard, 
in the midst of which stood an unpretentious frame 
building, rather longer than wide, painted a light 
green, and relieved from plainness by a large, artistic 
porch in front. 

At the appointed hour we gathered in the house, 
which will probably seat four hundred, and every 
seat was taken. Longwood Meeting is free to all 
who choose to come ; every one present is considered 
a member and is entitled to vote and speak. After 
the meeting was called to order by Frederick A. 
Hinckley, and the minutes read, etc., opportunity was 
offered for any one to present a testimony on any 
subject, the time being limited to ten minutes. The 
only concern was that there should be a strong testi- 
mony on the subject of temperance ; this was brought 
forward in the afternoon and adopted, and ‘‘ scored” 
all those responsible for the canteen business. 

As there had been no time for discussion on the 
preceding day, the following resolution presented by 
William Lloyd Garrison, was reconsidered : 

‘* Resolved that we accept without reservation Abraham 
Lincoln's definition of democracy —‘a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,'—consequently to 
draw the line of suffrage at race, sex, color, education, or 
property violates the principles of self-government. 

‘* We protest against the repeal of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, and the nullifying legislation of the Southern States. 

‘‘We desire also to register our conviction that for a 
republic to hold in subjection alien lands and races is wicked 
and suicidal.’’ 

In the discussion that followed one person 
advocated an educational qualification for suffrage ; 
the resolutions were then adopted, almost unani- 
mously. 

Carrie Chapman Catt, the President of the 
National Equal Suffrage Association, was then intro- 
duced, and said that she had a peculiar sensation, 
which had only come to her once before in her life. 
When about to deliver a temperance lecture in Iowa 
she learned from her hostess that there was but one 
n.an in the town that drank, and that he was obliged 
to go to a neighboring town to get his liquor; 
neith(? was there anybody in the place that used 
tobacco, but one grocer kept it for the accommoda- 
tion of transients, and he was about to be labored 
with by a committee from the church; the result 
was that she made the poorest temperance speech of 
her life. This morning, after hearing such a resolu- 
tion concerning suffrage adopted with but two dissent- 
ing votes, she felt that there was nothing left for her 
todo. But in spite of such adverse circumstances 
she made a very eloquent address. 

During the noon recess the people enjoyed the 
picnic lunch, and then strolled into the beautful Long- 
wood burying ground. Here is the grave of Bayard 
Taylor, in the enclosure with his father, mother, and 
brother. In another part of the yard is the monu- 
ment to Frederick Taylor’s regiment, and along with 
the names of the soldiers is inscribed the name of 
Elizabeth Temple, nurse. Here also are the graves 
of Isaac and Dinah Mendenhall, and John and 


Hannah Cox, in whose home was celebrated ‘“‘ The 
Golden Wedding at Longwood.”’ 

In the afternoon Anna H. Shaw made a stirring 
address, as humorous as it was logical, the house 
being so full that all the standing room was occupied. 
In the audience were representatives of several 
religious denominations, including two or three 
ministers of ‘“‘ evangelical’ churches. 

Much has been written in books and magazines 
concerning the Brook Farm experiment. The meet- 
ings at Longwood are the result of an experiment of 
a different kind; but that such meetings should have 
existed in a country neighborhood, where there is no 
village, not even a store or a post-office, and that 
they should not only have existed but should have 
been able to draw to them the most noted reformers 
of the century, calls for more than a passing com- 
ment. Among the worthies who have been here in 
the past years are William Lloyd Garrison, (Senior) 
Thomas W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Moncure D. 
Conway, Anna E. Dickinson, George Thompson, 
Susan B. Anthony, Sojourner Truth, Lucy Stone, 
James Freeman Clarke, Robert Collyer, Aaron M. 
Powell, Henry George, and many others of note. 

E. L. 
THE STRIKE AT ST. LOUIS. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I REGRETTED to read in your columns, just as I was leav- 
ing home a week ago, an editorial on the street railway 
strike in St. Louis. The judgment expressed therein 
would be quite correct if the facts were as stated, but 
the information evidently came from newspaper state- 
ments emanating from untrustworthy sources, and as 
the premises were incorrect, the deductions were 
naturally unsound. 

I have some knowledge of the facts in the par- 
ticular case, and I have reason to believe there has 
never been a strike more unwarranted than the one 
referred to. The wages of the men had not been cut 
down, nor the hours of labor increased to meet the 
demands of increased capitalization. On the con- 
trary, it is believed that there is no better paid set of 
street railway employés in the country than the 
employes of said company. The question between 
the company and the employes was not a question of 
wages, nor the hours of labor, but a contention on 
the part of the men that they should dictate whom 
the company should employ and discharge, a claim 
that could not for a moment be entertained, as it 
would be subversive of all social order. 

The right of working men to combine in associa- 
tions for their own mutual benefit, as stated by you, 
is not for a moment denied, but on the contrary 
cheerfully admitted, but when the position is taken, 
asin this case, that the employer had no rights what- 
ever on his side, or over his own property, it is time 
a halt was called. ; 

It is not worth while to go further into a discussion 
of the merits of the strike, nor do I think it is 
appropriate to enter on the subject in the columns of 
a religious newspaper, but as the matter has been 
brought so conspicuously before all the readers of 
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the INTELLIGENCER, the country over, I ask that this 
statement be published from one who has some 
knowledge whereof he speaks, and who believes the 
strike referred to has been brought about by: un- 
principled parties who were not working in the in- 
terest of the employés, but in their own interest, as 
paid emissaries of mischief. The demands made by 
the strikers under such leadership were greatly to be 
deplored, as they were utterly withdut reason, and 
could not be considered by any employer, or by any 
one having the true interest of the workingman at 
heart. Isaac H. CLoruIEr. 

Jamestown, R. I. 
























LITERARY NOTES. 


THE issue of Present-Day Papers (London: Headley Bros.), 
for Sixth month contains an article on ‘‘ George Fox as an 
Ecclesiastical Statesman,’’ by John S. Rowntree; one on 
‘‘John Dalton,’’ by Theodore Neild; a review article on 
‘St. Augustine's Confessions,’’ by E. Richard Cross. J. S. 
Rowntree’s article is a discussion introductory to ‘‘a further 
essay upon the problem of the Free Ministry in the Society of 


Friends,’’ and the arrangements made for the Society by 
George Fox are carefully considered. 

The editor of Present-Day Papers (John Wilhelm Rown- 
tree), in a prefatory note to the number, comments on 
J. S. R.’s paper and its subject thus : 

‘« The importance of settling the limits of church organi- 
zation is great, in view of the present state of our Society. 

‘« There is on the one hand the danger of crushing spiritual 
freedom under the mechanism of the church; on the other 
the danger of dissipating spiritual energy for want of proper 
concentration and direction. 

‘« We believe that the Society of Friends has during the 
century suffered more from want of wise organization than 
from excessive mechanism, and we regard with great appre- 
hension the tendency in some quarters unduly to depreciate 
the place of human agencies. 

‘We believe that the problem of the Free Ministry, 
which is also a problem of congregational worship, and 
indeed of congregational life, must be approached in a 
spirit of sanctified common sense. 

‘* The want of spiritual power lies at the root of present 
failure, but that is neither a reason nor an excuse for declin- 
ing to direct and develop such power as we possess. 

‘« We have already expressed our conviction that the Free 
Ministry is upon its trial. We believe that the maintenance 
of this principle is of far more than sectarian interest ; but at 


flame. 


















any encouragement of the gifts of teaching, of exhortation, 
and of prophecy is to adopt a policy of suicide.”’ 





‘« Liberty Poems. 


volume includes some seventy-six short pieces. 
the war question—to its general features, or to special phase 


Philippine Islands. 


Sterne, Henry Labouchere, are among those which may b 


present the neglect of proper means for promoting the gift of 
the Ministry bids fair to extinguish the already flickering 


‘* Wedo well toinsist upon silence as the basis of worship 
and the foundation of congregational freedom, but to deprecate 


The belief that a ‘‘ great cause’’ is never without voice, 
and that especially will there always be poets to give expres- 
sion to earnest and deep-felt conviction, is illustrated by the 
appearance at this moment of a volume of verse, entitled 
Inspired by the Crisis of 1898—1900."’ 
The publishers are the The James H. West Co., Boston ; the 
All relate to 


as illustrated in the conflicts raging in South Africa and the 


The list of authors includes names not widely known, with 
others who are familiar in our daily reading—Solomon Solis- 
Cohen, Earnest Crosby, Hezekiah Butterworth (editor of the 

Youth's Companion), John White Chadwick, William a 
Gannett, Richard Le Gallienne, Francis E. Abbot, Stuart 
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particularly noted. William Lloyd Garrison contributes thir- 
teen sonnets and two or three longer pieces. 

All these poems, we believe, have appeared in the news- 
papers, or in other periodicals, from time to time within the 
last two years ; their effect, now, when thus brought together 
under one cover, is that of a trumpet blast indeed. Whittier’s 
songs of Freedom, sixty years ago, were not more intensely 
in earnest, more aflame with appeal to man’s sense of right, 
than are these. Some are sad, some employ pathos, many 
are ironical, others are castigatory, but all drive straight to 
the mark of insisting on the substitution of love for hate, 
kindness for cruelty, justice for oppression, and all of them 
apply the principle of this to the events which the world is 
now witnessing. Those who wish an impressive collection of 
anti-imperialist verse should get the little book. The price, 
cloth, is 75 cents; paper, 25 cents. 
































































A new edition of the work by Joseph Rowntree, (of York, 
England), and Arthur Sherwell, (‘‘ The Temperance Problem 
and Social Reform’’), has been issued. Readers of the 
INTELLIGENCER will recall the notices of it, last year. The 
sale of the book was large, six editions being printed in seven 
months of 1899, but the authors then directed their attention 
to the preparation of a new and revised one, in order to give 
more consideration to the operation of Prohibition in this 
country. This new edition is now out, and will no doubt be 
studied with great interest. It presents many figures and 
several maps, showing the number of places where liquor is 
sold in several of the towns and cities of Maine, including 
Portland and Bangor, and others. 




































Science, the weekly periodical edited by Professcr J. Mc- 
Keen Cattell of Columbia University, and published by the 
Macmillan Company, has been adopted by that largeand im- 
portant body, the American Association for the advance- 
ment of Science, for the publication of its official notices and 
proceedings, and will be sent to all members and fellows. 



















Macmillan & Co., New York, have just published a tech- 
nical work by Wilbur M. Stine, Ph. D., Williamson Professor 
of Engineering in Swarthmore College. It is ‘‘ Photometrical 
Measurements and Manual for the General Practice of Pho- 
tometry,’’ and has a special reference to the photometry of 
arc and incandescent lights. 






























Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


HOPEWELL, Va.—At the meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association, Sixth month 24, the President read the sixth 
chapter of Matthew as the opening exercise. This was fol- 
lowed by roll-call and reading of the minutes of last meeting. 

Under History, Charles Lamb’s essay, ‘‘A Quakers’ 
Meeting,’’ was read by Howell M. Bond. Laura A. Robison 
read ‘‘A Story to Faith.”’ An interesting collection of current 
events was presented by Rebecca Pidgeon. The question, 
‘* What constitutes a call to Duty ?’’ was well answered by 
Mary S. Lupton. Susan T. Pidgeon read an interesting vol- 
untary. 

After a few remarks the election of officers came before 
the meeting. The following report was made by the nomi- 
nating committee, and the appointments confirmed according 
to the rules of the constitution: president, Edward L. Irish ; 
vice-president, D. Arthur Robison; secretary, Cassandra 
Pidgeon; treasurer, Laura A. Robison; Executive Com- 
mittee, William E. Branson, Annie J. Rees, Jr., Rebecca 
Pidgeon. 

It being our rule to lay down the Association during the 
Seventh and Eighth months, the meeting adjourned to meet 
Ninth month 30. Le Wet. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO.—In a course of lectures arranged by 
Herbert S. Bigelow, pastor of the Vine Street Congregational 
(Independent) church, Davis Furnas, of Waynesville, O., 
read a paper, ‘‘ Why I am a Quaker.’’ 

Other lectures in the course referred to other religious 
bodies. The audience was enthusiastic in its endorsement of 
the position held by Friends and the lecture wasa popular one 
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of the course. In his remarks after Davis Furnas had con- 
cluded, H. S. Bigelow said : ‘‘ If it were left to me to select a 
President next fall, 1 would not choose a Methodist, nor 
would I choose a Presbyterian, but a Quaker.’ 

The congregation of the Vine Street church is united on 
many of the important testimonies held by Friends, and is ac- 
tive in reforms of various kinds. The building occupied was 
a prominent station on the Underground Railroad, in old 
times, and its rooms sheltered many fugitive slaves. Its 
members at that time suffered persecution because of the ad- 
vanced position taken. The pastor has not been without 
strong opposition because of his views on current reform 
questions, and his firm adherence to the principle of peace 
and arbitration. Opposing factions at various times have 
withdrawn, the last to go being the imperialists. 

H. S. Bigelow leaves scon for a lecture tour in the West 
and Northwest. He is to speak at Columbus, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Seattle, etc., and would do so at other points. 

G. 2k. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
ADDRESS TO TEACHERS.—At the annual meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association of Pennsylvania, at Wilkesbarre, on 
the 3d instant, the President, J. A. M. Passmore, delivered 
an address on ‘‘ The Relation of Publishers to Education.’’ 


He spoke particularly of publishing school-books, and of the 
great increase of them in recent time. He praised the Penn- 


sylvania law, which allows each school district to select its | 


own books. 
law. 
Speaking of the old school-books, he referred to *‘ Dil- 
worth’s’’ Reader, which was used in Colonial times. Noah 
Webster's ‘‘ Spelling-Book,’’ since known as ‘‘the old Blue 
Back,"’ appeared in 1784, and is still extensively in use, 
‘‘about half a million copies being sold annually.’’ The 
speaker also referred to Pike's, Rose's, 
Arithmetics, Lindley Murray’s series, and John Comly’s 
spelling-book, as among those which he could remember. 


In some States a uniform series is prescribed by 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


THE recent death of Elizabeth T. Holmes, near Mickleton, 


N. J., in hereightieth year, has occasioned remark that she was 
the first one of the lineal descendants of Daniel Taylor to die 
for nearly eighty years. He had seven children, the eldest of 
whom died Seventh month 20, 1820; the other six were sur- 
viving until the death of Elizabeth Holmes, on Sixth month 
22, she being the oldest of them. There are nine grand- 
children, nine great-grandchildren, and one great-great- 
grandchild, and no deaths have occurred in these three 
generations. 

Sarah A. Williford, an energetic and intelligent (colored) 
woman from North Carolina, has been for some time in 


Philadelphia, soliciting aid for a Home for Aged and Infirm | 


Colored Persons, at Oxford, N. C. She has shown us several 
documents which attest her reliability. 
purpose may be sent to Joseph S. Elkinton, 325 Pine street, 
Philadelphia. The address of Sarah A. Williford, in Phila- 
delphia, is 1222 Poplar street, and she will be very glad to 
call on any one to explain her work. 


In a letter written the INTELLIGENCER some weeks ago, 
Priscilla F. Baldwin, of Loydsville, Ohio, expresses her deep 
interest in the problem of Friends’ growth and work in the 
cities. She believes that by showing our sympathy for the 
mass of the people of the cities, and by judicious labor 
among them, there may be a response secured from among 
them to our principles and testimonies. She urges that 
Friends do not neglect to invite those interested to become 
members. ‘‘I visited,’’ she says, ‘‘an old friend, a few 
years ago, that had attended meeting for years. I said to 
him, ‘thee has always attended our meeting ; why don’t thee 
join?’ He said, ‘No one ever asked me, or I would.’ He 
was received as a member at our monthly meeting, with a 
glad expression from all.’’ 





and Bennett's | 


Contributions for the | 











‘* We should like to linger,’’ says John H. Dillingham, in 
The Friend, Philadelphia, in a letter describing the Com- 
mencement exercises at Harvard University, ‘‘ over the most 
intensely interesting performance, from a Friend's standpoint 
of the week—the Phi Beta Kappa oration delivered the next 
day [Sixth month 28] by William Everett, son of Edward 
Everett, who seventy-six years ago delivered his oration before 
the same Society. The deliverance of to-day was a most 
ardent and forcible arraignment of the prevailing popular 
notions on Patriotism, of the impious maxim, ‘ My country, 
right or wrong,’ and a most unsparing dissection of the crime 
of war,—war wrong, wrong first, last, and always. Without 
overt reference to Scripture, he condemned war from the 
standpoint of the witness for truth in the heart ; and whatever 
they may have thought of his opinion, the hearers were 
carried with him by an approval of his boldness of speech 
and valor for the truth. It was felt after our dismissal 
to be a time to express to William Everett a hearty approba- 
tion of the stand he had taken. He answered ‘ Yes, the 
Quakers are right; they have always been right in this 
matter. They believe in the Inward Light!’ ’’ 

Jonathan K. Taylor and wife, of Baltimore, accompanied 
by their nephew, Levi S. Taylor, sailed from New York on the 


| 4th instant, in the steamship S¢. Louzs, of the American line, 


for Southampton. They will go directly to the Black Forest, 
and will travel in France and England later, returning about 
the 1st of Tenth month. 


William S. Clark, wife and daughter, (of Street, England), 
sailed for Liverpool, from New York, on the 4th instant. 
John Wilhelm Rowntree and wife, Arnold Rowntree, and J. 
Rendel Harris, sailed this week, the 11th. Roger Clark and 


wife (Sarah Bancroft), are expecting to sail next week, on 
the 18th. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
SIXTH MONTH, 1goo. 


Mean barometer, 





29.978 
Highest barometer during the month, 5th, 30.170 
Lowest barometer during the month, 29th, 29.666 
Mean temperature, 73.6 
Highest temperature during the month, 25th, 94. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 5th, 17th, 55- 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 82.7 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 64.4 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 11th, 29. 
Least daily range of temperature, 4th, 7. 
Mean daily range of temperature, 18, 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 59.1 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 65.9 


Total precipitation, rain, inches, 2.65 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.12 inches of 
rain on the 16th and 17th. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation fell, 11. 

Number of clear days 11, fair days 11, cloudy days 8. 

Prevailing direction of wind from the Southwest. 

Solar halo on the 20th and 21st. 

Thunder storms on the 2d, 8th, 11th, 12th, 27th, 28th. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 75 on 27th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 50, on 30th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 63.4. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 73, on 28th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 55, on 4th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 64.4. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 63.9. 

Nots.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures 82.7° and 64.4° respectively, give a monthly mean of 73.6° 
which is .8° above the normal and 1.6° below the corresponding 
month in 1899. 

The total amount of precipitation during the month 2.65 inches, 
is one-half inch less than the normal, and about 1 inch less than during 
Sixth month, 1899. JouHN CoMLY, Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Sixth month 30. 





ACCORDING to an article in G/odus,about 30,000,000 persons 
left Europe during the century just closing to seek to better 
their fortunes in other lands. 
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THE MEADOW LARK. 
MINSTREL of melody, 
How shall I chant of thee, 
Floating in meadows athrill with thy song? 
Fluting anear my feet, 
Plaintive, and wildly-sweet— 
Oh, could thy spirit to mortal belong ! 
Tell me thy secret art, 
How thou dost touch the heart, 
Hinting of happiness still unpossessed ; 
Say, doth thy bosom burn 
Vainly, as mine, and yearn 
Sadly for something that leaves it unblessed ? 


Doth not that tender tone, 
Over the clover blown, 
Flow from a sorrow—a longing in vain? 
Or, is it joy intense, 
So like a pang, the sense 
Hears in thy sweetest song something of pain? 
Others may cleave the steeps, 
Soar, and in upper deeps 
Sing in the heaven's blue arches profound ; 
But, thou most lowly Thing, 
Teach me to keep my wing 
Close to the breast of our Mother, the ground ! 


Soon shall my fleeting lay 
Fade from the world away— 

Thine, ever-during, shall thrill through the years ; 
Love, who once gladdened me, 
Surely hath saddened thee — 

Half of thy music is made of his tears:! 
Long may I list thy note 
Soft through the summer float 

Far o'er the fields where the wild grasses wave ; 
Then, when my day is done, 5 
Oh, at the set of sun, 

Pour out thy spirit anear to my grave! 

—Lioyd Mifflin, in The Independent. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

ANXIETY concerning the Americans and Europeans shut up 
in Peking continued during the week past, and contradictory 
and confusing dispatches have filled the daily newspapers. 
Several dispatches from Shanghai have reported them all 
massacred, but at this writing the news seems more reassur- 
ing. There seems to be no doubt that Prince Ching, a high 
Chinese official, isendeavoring to protect them. The Chinese 
minister to this country, Wu, is earnest in his hopes and 
endeavors to maintain peace. The situation of the Americans 
and Europeans at Tien Tsin is reported critical. Definite 
news has been received of the safety of many missionaries, 
who have escaped from the interior of China to the seaport 
cities. A large force of troops will be landed in China by 
Japan, Russia having given her approval. The United 
States, it is said, will send 11,000.men. The German 
Emperor is sending war-ships to China, and in a speech said 
‘«he would not rest till he had forced China to her knees.”’ 

THE Governor of Bombay, India, notifies the English 
Government that there were 10,320 deaths from cholera and 
6,502 ‘‘ fatalities '’ (meaning probably deaths by starvation), 
in the famine district during the last week in June. The 
number on the relief works is increasing rapidly in conse- 
quence of the drouth, and those receiving ‘‘ gratuitous relief "’ 
are increasing also, ‘‘ throughout the affected districts."’ 

The Governor-General reports general but light rains in 
some parts of India, while none has fallen in other parts. 
He says: ‘‘The cholera mortality continues high in the 
Bombay [province]. The May mortality there was appalling. 
The number of persons receiving relief is 6,013,000."" 

The Bishop of Calcutta has written that the missionaries 
are breaking down in their efforts to help the sufferers, and 
has asked for young men to take their places. 

THe Democratic National Convention, at Kansas City, 
held sessions on the 4th, 5th, and 6th inst., adjourning on the 
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afternoon of the last named day. William J. Bryan, of Ne- 
braska, was nominated for President, and Adlai E. Stevenson, 
of Illinois, for Vice-President. (The latter was elected Vice- 
President with Grover Cleveland, in 1892, and served from 
1893 to 1897.) The platform adopted declares Imperialism 
to be ‘‘ the paramount issue.’’ Militarism and Trusts are de- 
nounced. The declaration for free silver coinage is substan- 
tially the same as that adopted at Chicago in 1896. 

The Silver Republican National Convention also met at 
Kansas City, last week. Twenty-four States were represented. 
Senator Teller of Colorado presided. W. J. Bryan was nom- 
inated for President, and (subsequently) Adlai E. Stevenson 
for Vice-President, being the same candidates as the Demo- 
crats, 

AT Philadelphia, on the Fourth of July, the explosion of 
a lot of fireworks caused the death of eight children, and the 
serious injury of many more. A Chicago newspaper which 
collected returns from 125 cities reported that 30 persons were 
killed and 1,325 injured by ‘‘ patriotic '’ explosives, during 
the Fourth. In several instances persons were injured by 
runaway accidents due to fireworks. The loss of property 
burned is stated at $123,000. 

OwING to the expiration of contracts, and lack of new 
orders, there was a general suspension in the iron and steel 
industry at the first of the month, and a severe decline in 
prices of all kinds of iron and steel. The average decline is 
stated at 25 per cent. since the opening of 1900. A Pittsburg 
dispatch on the 5th reported that ‘‘scores of furnaces have 
been shut down,”’ and the closing of many rolling-mills was 
also announced. At the close of last week it was estimated 
that 150,000 iron and steel workers were idle. One large 
concern at Pittsburg has announced a cut of 20 per cent. in 
wages. 

THE reports made by Ashmead Bartlett Burdett-Coutts, 
M. P., on the inadequate provision of hospitals, doctors, and 
nurses, in Gen. Roberts’s army in South Africa, and the con- 
sequent heavy loss of life by typhoid and other fevers, has 
compelled the Government to order an official inquiry into 
the subject. There are meagre reports of the war operations 
in South Africa, but it appears that the Boers still have con- 
siderable forces in the field, and are threatening at many 
points. General Roberts declines to part with any of his 
troops for service in China. President Kruger is quoted in a 
recent dispatch as saying the struggle would be continued as 
long as five hundred Boers could be found to fight. 


NEWS NOTES. 
By a lease of the Allegheny Valley and Western New York 


and Pennsylvania Railroads, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany has added 829 miles to its system. 


HENRY WADE Roce_ers, LL. D., late President of North- 
western University, has accepted an invitation from Yale Law 
School to take the place of E. J. Phelps, deceased, as in- 
structor in the Law Department of Yale University. 


THE official United States report of ‘‘ casualties’’ in the 
United States army in the Philippine Islands, since July 1, 
1898, amounts to 4,148. Of these 1,969 are deaths (killed, 
died of wounds, died of disease), and 2,179 wounded. The 
number sent home invalided, and who subsequently died, is 
not given. 


THE Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, at Williams- 
port, last week, had about 700 members present. Phila- 
delphia was chosen as the next place of meeting. A new 
constitution was adopted, and the body will hereafter be known 
as the Pennsylvania State Educational Association, and will 
embrace all educational organizations. 


THE executive committee of the American Anti-Imperialist 
League has announced that the first National Convention of 
that organization will be held at Indianapolis August 15 and 
16. Speeches will be delivered by Bourke Cockran of New 
York, ex-Governor Boutwell of Massachusetts, Bishop Spald- 
ing, Carl Schurz, and Andrew Carnegie. The League ex- 
pects 1,100 delegates to attend. 
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On the 28th ult., the Supreme Court of Indiana rendered 
an important decision. It forbids land owners to pump gas 
from the natural gas wells, and holds that according to the 
rights of common domain, the land owner has only a right to 
so much of the gas as flows naturally to the surface. This 
decision particularly affects the pipe line companies which 
are engaged in pumping gas to Chicago, Indianapolis, and 
other cities. 


‘*La Lucua,”’ a Cuban newspaper at Havana, expresses 
sympathy with the Chinese. It says: ‘‘ Had China been re- 
vengeful she would have passed an exclusion law against for- 
eigners similiar to that adopted by the United States against 
the Chinese.”’ 


Tue battleship Cregon, which ran on the rock off the 
Chinese coast, was floated on the 3d, and will goto a Japanese 
dry-dock at Kure, for repairs. 


NOTICES. 

*.* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on | 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- | 
house at Birmingham, Chester county, Pa., on | 
First-day, Seventh month 15, 1900, at 2 30 
p- m. 

Charles M. Stabler is expected to address the | 
meeting. CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. | 

P. O. Box 218, Chester, Pa. 


*.* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting's | 
Committee to visit the smaller branches as way | 
may open has made appointments to attend : 
SEVENTH MONTH : 

22. Haverford ‘‘ 10 - 
EIGHTH MONTH: 

5. Schuylkill Meeting, 10.30 a. m. 
26. Germantown ‘ eS 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


*.*A Friends’ Meeting will be held in Stites 
Hall, (Eighth St. near R. R. Station) Ocean 
City, N. J., each First-day morning at 11 
o'clock during the Seventh and Eighth months. 
The meeting is under care of Committee 
appointed for the purpose. 

All persons interested are invited to attend. 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


*.* A Conference under the care of the Phil- 
anthropic Committee of Western Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at Fellowfield, First-day, 
Seventh month 15, at 2 o'clock p. m. 

J Howarp Broome tt, Clerk. 


*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings 
during Seventh month as follows: 

15. Fairfax, Va. 
22. Menallen, Pa. 
29. West Nottingham, Pa. 
Joun J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 


*.* Friends’ Visiting Committee of Salem 
Quarterly Meeting have made appointments for 
Seventh month as follows : 

15. Woodstown. 

** Acknowledgments :—The Friends’ Book 
Association acknowledges receipt of the follow- 
ing additional contributions to the Childrens’ 
Country Week Association : 

Emily B. Smyth, 
Abington Friend, 
Abington Friend, 


. $ 5.00 
. 10.00 
10.00 


$25.00 
Previously acknowledged, . 16.50 
Amount, . . $41.50 
Joun ComLy, Superintendent. 
Seventh month 9. 


ROYAL 


BAKING 
~ POWDER 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


ON the 4th inst., a trolley caron the outskirts of Tacoma, 
Washington, jumped the track as it was nearing a bridge over 
a deep ravine, and the car plunged into the gulch. Thirty- 
five persons were killed and eighteen others were injured. 
The car contained 104 excursionists, but many jumped off 
when they saw an accident was impending. The gulch was 
120 feet deep, and only a slight railing of wood was between 
its edge and the trolley track. 

THE Mexican Government has named October 22, 190I, 
as the date for the Convention in the City of Mexico of the 
International Congress of American Republics. Every Re- 
public of the three Americas has given notice of its intention 
to be represented. 


_ _ AN official in close touch with the Secretary of War says 
it is the intention of the Department to ask Congress for a 
standing army of not less than 75,000. 


will aid the 


agent_will 


to make 


ie 


dainty cake, 

white and flaky tea biscuit, 

sweet and tender hot griddle cake, 

light and delicate crust, 

finely flavored waffle and muffin, 

crisp and delicious doughnut, 

white, sweet, nutritious bread and roll,— 
Delightful to the taste and always wholesome. 


Royal Baking Powder is made 
from PURE GRAPE CREAM OF 
TARTAR and is absolutely free 


from lime, alum and ammonia. 


There are many imitation baking powders, 
made from alum, mostly sold cheap. Avoid 
them, as they make the food unwholesome. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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VisiTors to the Paris exposition may 
have noticed over one of the restaurants 
the inscription: ‘‘Ici on parle toutes les 
langues.’" Those who are familiar with 
the results obtained in French restaurants 
where ‘‘Anglais’’ is spoken will naturally 
be rather skeptical about this comprehen- 
sive claim to speak all the languages under 
the sun. A visitor recently remarked to 
the manager: ‘‘ You must have a great 
many interpreters here.’’ ‘* Not one,”’ 
was the reply. ‘Who, then, speaks all 
the languages?’’ ‘' The customers, mon- 
sieur.’’—[London Chronicle. ] 


A DEvouT Scottish minister once stopped 
at a country inn to pass the ‘‘ Sunday.’’ 
The day was rainy and close ; and toward 
night, as he sat in the little parior, he 
suggested to his landlady that it would 
be desirable to have one of the windows 
raised and have some fresh air in the 
room. ‘‘Mon,"’ said the old woman, 
with stern disapproval written plainly on 
her rugged face, ‘‘ dinna ye ken that ye 
can hae no fresh air in this hoose on the 
Sawbeth ?’’ 


One of the most delicate replies ever 
made was that of a Frenchman who had 
not found ‘‘a life on the ocean wave’’ 
all that could be expected. He was sink- 
ing, pale and dishevelled, into his steamer- 
chair, when a passenger asked cheerily : 
‘“‘Ah! Good-morning, monsieur! Have 
you breakfasted?’’ ‘‘No, . monsieur,’’ 
answered the pallid Frenchman. ‘‘I 
have not breakfasted. Onthecontrary !"’ 
—[Selected. ] 


A CENSUS enumerator entered a New 
York Chinese laundry, and opened with 


the usual questions: ‘‘How much you 
wantee leave me ‘lone?’’ asked the 
Chinaman. ‘‘Oh, I don’t want any 
money,”’ replied the enumerator. 


‘*What!’’ exclaimed the laundryman in 
amazement. ‘‘ You officey no wantee 
money? The politician he comee and 
say, ‘John, shell out the dollah!’ and 
the inspectah he come and say, ‘ Hellow, 
Chink, shell out the 50 cents.’ You 
truly velly good officey. Please sit down, 
I make you cup tea.’’ 


THE steamers plying to Alaska report 
that the sea end of the great Muir Glacier 
has been destroyed by an earthquake. 
Passengers who reached Tacoma, Wash., 
on the 22d, from Sitka, reported that 
debris from the Glacier blocked the sea 
for a distance of twenty-five miles. 


INDIANS are making progress in the 
paths of education. The Chickasaws 
have five colleges and the Creeks have 
ten. The Choctaws have no colleges, 
but have 100 common schools in which 
the higher branches are taught. 


Tue Red Seais so-called from its color. 
This color is said to be owing to the 
presence, in immense quantities, of a 
microscopic water weed, named /777- 
chodesmium erythreum. 


‘‘] HEAR that your husband is very 
sick, Aunt Dinah.’’ ‘‘ Yes’m.’’ ‘‘ Noth- 
ing serious, | hope. His condition is not 
critical?’’ ‘*Critical! I should say he 
wuz! He ain't satisfied with nuffin’.”’ 





NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. | 


LOW-RATE VACATION TKIPS VIA PENNSYL- | 
VANIA RAILKOAD. : 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
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NORTHERN SETTLERS MOVING 
SOUTH. 
‘* The Southern [Railway] Field”’ for July, 


| a 16-page journal devoted to the land and 


' selected the following dates for its popular ten- industria! interests of the States through which 


| phia, Baltimore, and Washington: July 26, 


, October 4 and 18. 


more 9.05 a. m. 
This year the excursions from Philadelphia 
will be run by two routes. 


going via Harrisburg and the picturesque valley 
| of the Susquehanna as heretofore, special train 





leaving Philadelphia at 8.10 a. m. ; excursions | 


j of August 23 and September 20 running via 


Trenton, Manunka Chunk, and the Delaware | 
, Valley, leaving Philadelphia on special train at | 


8 a. m. 
Excursion tickets, good for return passage on 
any regular train, exclusive of limited express 





all points on the Delaware Division; $11.25 
from Atlantic City; $9.60 from Lancaster ; 
$8 50 from Altoona and Harrisburg; $6 90 
from Sunbury and Wilkesbarre; $5.75 from 
Williamsport ; and at proportionate rates from 
other points, including ‘Trenton, Mt. Holly, 
Palmyra, New Brunswick, and principal inter- 
mediate stations. 
at Buffalo, Rochester, Canandaigua, and Wat- 
kins within the limit returning, on the excur- 
sions of July 26, August 9, September 6, 
October 4 and 18. 

For the excursions of August 23 and Septem- 
ber 20, stop-over will be allowed at Buffalo on 
return trip within limit of ticket. 


The special trains of Pullman parlor cars and | 
day coaches will be run with each excursion | 


running through to Niagara Falls. An extra 
charge will be made for parlor-car seats. 

An experienced tourist agent and chaperon 
will accompany each excursion. 

For descriptive pamphlet, time of connecting 
| trains, and further information apply to nearest 
ticket agent, or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assist- 
| 


: Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 


ant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street | 


Station, Philadelphia. 





SUMMER TOURS TO THE NORTH. 
TWO TOUKS TO CANADA VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILRCAD. 

For the Summer of 1900 the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company has arranged to run two per- 


sonally-conducted tours to Canada and Northern | 
These tours will leave July 21 | 
and August I1, including Niagara Falls, Thou- 


New York. 


Chasm, Lakes Champlain and George, and 
Saratoga, occupying fifteen days; round-trip 
rate, $125. 

Each tour will be in charge of one of the 
Company's tourist agents, assisted by an exper- 
ienced lady as chaperon, whose especial charge 
will be unescorted ladies. 

The rate covers railway and boat fare for the 
entire round trip, parlor-car seats, meals ev 
route, hotel entertainment, transfer charges, and 
carriage hire. 

For detailed itinerary, tickets, or any addi- 
tional information, address Tourist Agent, 
Pennsylvania Railroati Company, 1196 Broad- 
way, New York; 860 Fulton street, Brooklyn; 
789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Please mention FRENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in tt. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 





Those on July 26, | 
August 9, September 6, October 4 and 18, | 


trains. within ten days, will be sold at $10.00 | 


A stop-over will be allowed | 


sand Islands, Rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
Quebec, The Saguenay, Montreal, Au Sable | 


day excursions to Niagara Falls from Philadel- | the Southern Railway runs, is full of important 


information and statistics regarding the move- 


August 9 and 23, September 6 and 20, and | ment of Northern people to the South. 
On these dates the special | Mr. Chas. L. 
j train will leave Washington at 8 a. m., Balti- | 


Hopkins, Agent Southern 
Railway, No. 828 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
| phia, will send a copy free of charge to all 
applicants. 





REDUCED RATES TO EELLEFONTE. 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

For the Centre County Centennial at Belle- 
| fonte, Pa., July 25 and 26, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell excursion tickets 
| from all stations on its line in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, to Bellefonte and return, at one fare 
for the round trip (minimum rate 25 cents). 

Tickets will be sold and good going July 
24, 25, and 26, and to return until July 27, 
inclusive. 


MANY wedding invitations in New York 
instead of being engraved, have every 
word in manuscript, and written by the 
bride herself. This is not true, of course, 
of every large, ceremonious affair, but 


where the marriage takes place at the 
bride's home, 





CRANBERRY growing in Nova Scotia is 
said to be profitable when free from 
insect attacks; but these, of late, have 
been so numerous and troublesome, that 
the profits of cranberry culture there are 
said to be precarious. 


A CHICAGO physician is of the opinion 
| that, under proper and fitting climatic 
conditions, ‘‘ go per cent. of all cases of 
consumption can be cured.”’ 





‘Summer Hosiery. 
| Women’s Gloria Black Gauze Cotton 
Hose—reduced from 25 cents to 
ig cents a pair 
Children’s Black Ribbed Cotton 
Hose—1000 dozens; extra qual- 
ity ; high spliced heels and double 
knees ; in all sizes from 5 %4 to g— 
12, cents a pair 
We know of no other such value. 
Children’s Ribbed Cotton Hose— 
500 dozens; high spliced heels 
and double knees ; worth 25 cents 
—now 
18c or three for 50c 
Men’s Imported Cotton Half Hose 
—500 dozens ; high spliced heels 
and double soles; in black, tan, 
mode, slate, cadet and navy; a 
full 25c¢ value— 
18c or three for 50c 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. Address orders ‘‘ Department 
" pel ” 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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J. T. JACKSON & ~ CO, 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


Southeast Corner) 







Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 











O Because of the low rates 
KLAHOMA. of interest and scarcity of 
desirable local mortgages, inquiry is beginning 
for WESTERN SECURITIES. Those negotiated by 
H. H. Hogan, of Guthrie, Ok., appear to be well 
secured on improved lands in a substantially de- 
veloped section, where values have been main- 
tained. For information address, 
ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
503 Provident Building, Philed’ ‘a, P Pa. 









PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 










The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


deposits. . 
Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 





Interest allowed on 





Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





Philad’a. 










Popular Prices 
Semples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Pulladsiphia. Pa 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 














Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 







{ 
ESTABLISHED 1860. ' 









TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 





1 DO ALL KINDS OF 




















business and can guarantee satisfaction. 
others are invited to call and exami 
lection is exceedingly interesting an 

Call or send for my bookl 
postage paid. 





1208 
It contains 25 reproductions of photographs of interesting places in Philad’a. 


E. M. THURBER, 1221 Arch Street. 


FRIENDS’ PSTELLIGENCER. 









PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK 


For Amateurs. Developing plates or films, any size; printing on any kind of paper; bromide enlargements 
from any size negatives; lantern slides from negatives or photographs. 
Bring your work here era bo 


aria P Blackburn” 
_ Bolton st 


| President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; 











The Provident Life ana Trust Contpany of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actuary, 

ASA S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE;; Trust Officer, ]. ROB- 

eat FOULKE; Diictons Trust Officer, 1. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant detuery, YAVID 
» ALSOP: Treasurer, SAMUEL . TROTH; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON 


; TO INVESTORS 


I have some new and well-built houses that will pay 10 per cent. over 
all expenses. They are built on solid ground and in a good location, con- 
venient to the Market Street cars. They are not the ordinary thrown- 
together house, but will stand the most critical examination. Call and see 
them before investing. Take the Haddington car on Market St. direct to 
the office, Vo. 5603 Haverford Avenue. 'Phone No. 42901-A. 


SAMUEL SHOEMAKER, BUILDER AND OWNER. 
To Repair 9 
Where to Locate 7 ioe 


Broken Arti- 
cles use 

WHY, IN THE TERRITORY 

TRAVERSED BY THE . 


a Louisville 
zlenelt! sna Nashville 












Remember J 
MAJORS, Railroad, 
CEMENT, 
uasor's | the Great Centra! Southern Trunkline, 
CEMENT. BO 
a a KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILMAY | ALABAMA, 
ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. | WHERE 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. stone | Farmers, Fruit Growers, 


BALLASTED. Stock Raisers, Manufacturers, 


Investors, Speculators, 


and Money Lenders 


will find the greatest chances in the United 
States to make ‘*‘ big money ’’ by reason of the 
abundance and cheapness of 


| LAND AND FARMS, 

i TIMBER AND STONE, 

: IRON AND COAL 
LABOR—EVERYTHING ! 

Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom 
from taxation, for the manufacturer. 

Land and farms at $1.00 per acre and up- 
wards and 500,000 acres in West Florida that 
can be taken gratis under U S. Homestead laws. 

STOCKRAISING IN THE GULF Coast Dis- 
TRICT WILL MAKE ENORMOUS PROFITS. 

Half fare excursions the first and third Tues- 
days of each month. 

Let us know what you want, and we will tell] 
you where and how to get it—but don't delay, 
as the country is filling up rapidly. 

Printed matter, maps, and all information free. 

Address, R. J. WEMYSS, 

General Immigration and Industrial Agent, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


| Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 





Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


| Scenic 


Royal Reading Route to 


ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT SAFETY AND 


SPEED. 


I give my personal attention to all 
of good results. Friends and 
meeting-bouses, etc. The col- 







F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


uitadelphia.’’ 
712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Price, 25 cents, 


Samo Vid 






Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





